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A Word to Our Readers 


Month of the Sacred Heart 


It was to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, who has just 
been canonized by the Church, that in more recent 
times our Divine Savior revealed to men the boundless 
treasures of His Sacred Heart. How consoling it is 
to read the promises He made to this devout servant 
of His. Who of us has not experienced how sweet is 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart? We know that out 
of His great love He will give us the graces necessary 
for our state of life, that He will cause peace to reign in 
our hearts and in our homes. When we were down- 
cast and afflicted, He comforted us; when we were 
tepid and lukewarm, He filled our hearts with fervor. 
Let us give His statues and pictures a place of honor; 
let us be devout to the Sacred Heart and prove to the 
world by word and example that we are worthy of 
His love. 

To encourage us to be devout to the Sacred Heart, 
Holy Mother Church has richly indulgenced prayers 
and practices of devotion in His honor. More than 
this, she has set aside the month of June for special 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. All the faithful, as we 
read in The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, who honor 
the Sacred Heart during June by special prayers and 
pious practices, either privately or publicly, may gain 
once a day an indulgence of seven years and seven 
quarantines, that is, seven years and seven times forty 
days. Those who practise this devotion in private 
each day of the month, or attend the public devotions, 
at least ten times, may gain a Plenary Indulgence once 
on the day they choose during June or the first week 
in July. For this Indulgence Confession and Com- 
munion are prescribed and a visit to some church or 
public oratory with prayers for the intentions of the 
Holy Father. 

In those churches and oratories where the month 
of the Sacred Heart is celebrated with a sermon each 
day or at least of preaching in the form of Spiritual 
Exercises, a Plenary Indulgence toties quoties (as oft- 
en as one visits the church and prays according to the 
intentions of the Holy Father), applicable to the Souls 


in Purgatory, may be gained on the last Sunday in 
June. One can gain this Indulgence without having 
attended the sermons or received the Sacraments, pro- 
vided he be in the state of grace. 

Spiritism 

Spirits—not the bottled in bond variety—and spirit- 
ism, ouija boards, séances, and sundry manifestations, 
which serve the purposes of the spirit of darkness, 
are the all-absorbing topic nowadays. During the past 
year only 120,000 persons were placed into insane 
asylums for tampering with ouija boards and dabbling 
in spiritism—and other thousands, on the verge of 
insanity, are standing at the door “rapping” for ad- 
mittance. 

Spiritism is so fascinating that, when this demon 
has once seized a person in its clutches, it will scarcely 
let him go again. It will even appear as an angel of 
light, doing good deeds and performing apparent acts 
of virtue, with no other motive than to deceive its 
dupes and blind its victims. It is an enormous octopus 
stretching out its mighty tentacles in every direction 
to draw in all that come within its grasp. 

The ouija board may be a harmless plaything, but 
because of the havoc it works, it is ruinous to faith 
and health alike. Whether it be diabolic or not, it is 
at least an instrument in the hands of the evil one 
to destroy faith in God and to bring ruin to souls. 


The powers of darkness are at work; they have en- 
gaged many allies for the onslaught; the conflict be- 
tween the hosts of Lucifer and the legions of Michael 
is now mercilessly waging; insane asylums are the 
detention camps in which the unfortunate prisoners 
are kept,—and many are the victims; the eternal tor- 
ments of hell are reserved for the final punishment 
of these poor victims, unless a merciful God in His 
infinite goodness takes pity on them. One of the cap- 
tains in this unnatural warfare is Conan Doyle, a 
renegade Catholic. Lucifer once commanded the heav- 
enly legions. The higher one stands the deeper he 
falls. Beware! 
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Spooks 


The following bit if pleasantry, which appeared in 
The Calendar, the Chicago Paulist parish monthly for 
April, will, we believe, be enjoyed by all our readers. 

The wildest dreams of Jules Verne have come true. 
We were born in an age of discovery and are colossal 
in our curiosity. We have motored to the rafters of 
the sky; we have submarined in the basement of the 
ocean; we have put spar varnish on the North Pole; 
and we have turned the world upside do-yvn to find the 
price-mark on the bottom. 

In our quest for knowledge we have unwound the 
insulation from the ancient Egyptians, we have sifted 
the ashes of the Caesars, we have catalogued the bones 
of the Aztecs, we have read the love-letters of Cleopa- 
tra, we have rummaged in the trunk of the Queen of 
Sheba. We have spread the scandal that the Popes’ 
Tiara was only fourteen carat. Like Alexander, we 
do not weep because there are no more worlds to con- 
quer, for we are now exploring “the world to come,” 
and if we like it maybe we’ll annex it. 

At the head of the expedition are Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir Conan Doyle. They are conducting a Cook’s 
tour of Limbo. They sit atop of the Rubberneck Wag- 
on and in stentorian tones lecture into the megaphone 
all along the way. They are chockful of graveyard 
gossip. 

The journey is an enjoyable one, for you are agree- 
ably disappointed. You never come to Hell—always 
an unpopular hole from what you have heard of it. 
And—would you believe it?—there isn’t any Purgatory 
—that half-way house of credulous Catholics. No. 
You go through Elysian fields and hear the twitter 
of strange birds; you get the idea that the Hereafter 
is a celestial Golf Links or a Dog-catcher’s Paradise. 
There are no jarring sounds. You smell the honey 
locust and feel soft zephyrs beneath its shade. 

Arriving at the Administration Gate, your bare 
feet sink into primrose cushions, the courtyard is 
carpeted with violets. A soothing air pervades the 
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scene. It rests you like a Private Sanitarium. Distant 
music comes wafted from soft strings; voices far a- 
way are rehearsing oratorio. How reminiscent of the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic! 

The Superintendent is most kind. In flowing robes 
that catch the perfumed breeze, he shows you all a- 
round. You meet so many interesting people. They 
coo in monotone a welcome. 

But the Earnest Seeker after Spirits may not care 
to ride in Lodge’s Buss, with Conan Doyle on top 
and Sherlock Holmes inside. He may go it alone and 
stay at home and buy a Ouija Board. 

A Ouija board looks like a wooden sandwich tray, 
with the letters of the alphabet crowded in two semi- 
circular rows, making them appear like Yiddish. Stars 
and crescents and moons adorn the corners—and at 
the bottom centre is “Good Night.” The Ouija Board 
is usually of chestnut, a thin veneer, made by a firm 
that manufactures pool-tables and bowling-alleys, for 
Ouija is the Queen of Indoor Sports. 

A winter or two ago and friends were entertained 
with the Victrola or the Pianola. Now, Mademoiselle 
Planchette or Madame Ouija do the honors. Ouija, 
like Pinochle, is a game for two, with a third to keep 
the score. Thought must be concentrated, and no 
“Boobs” or Comedians are admitted, for you seek mes- 
sages from the Great Divide. 

Thus the séance begins: “Madame Ouija, we want 
to talk with Oliver Cromwell.” Silence reigns—a pause 
an answer, “Line’s busy; call again.” You choke 
your chagrin, and ask for “Martin Luther.” “Call for 
Mr. Martin Luther” faintly re-echoes from far-off hills. 
“He’s not registered here,” whispers Madame Ouija. 
Foiled again is science and invention; but patience 
endures, and you ask for “Elbert Hubbard.” He an- 
swers “Present.” You inquire, “What’s the tempera- 
ture, Hub?” “No levity, please,” says Ouija; and the 
session thus is ended. 

“Good night,” dear Ouija. Biggest Humbug ever 
out of Hamburg. You’ll start the fire for break- 
fast in the morning. 





Calderon de la Barca--Poet of the Eucharist 


Rev. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


HE Holy Eucharist, being our greatest 

treasure, it is proper that the children of 
the Church should celebrate it in the noblest 
creations of art and of literature. Catholic 
Spain has produced the poet of renown, whose 
best work was devoted to singing the wonders 
of the Holy Eucharist. In fact, the illustrious 
Spanish dramatist, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
born at Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600, and dying in 
the same city, May 25, 1681, may be called the 
“poet of the Eucharist.” 

He is celebrated in the history of the drama 
as the author of the “autos sacramentales,” or 
Corpus Christi plays, which were performed 
every year in the cathedrals of Toledo, Seville 
and Granada. The auto sacramental is a dra- 
matic representation of the mystery of the Eu- 
charist, and was performed in the open in con- 


nection with the feast of Corpus Christi. It was 
therefore in reality a liturgical play, like the 
earlier Christmas and Easter plays, which 
form so important a link in the development 
of the drama. The play was preceded by a 
solemn procession through the principal streets 
of the city, the houses being decorated as on a 
festive occasion. 


In order to understand the significance of 
these sacred pageants to the people of Catholic 
Spain we must remember that they were en- 
acted in a land of faith. To bring the carping, 
critical spirit of a W.D. Howells or a John Hay 
to the discussion of the life and culture of a 
country so different from ours, is bound to 
result in misrepresentation. It is not strange 


that the exterior practise of the religious life 
Today, 


should differ in various countries. 
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“psychology” of the Romance nations varies 
widely from that of the Germanic races. 

But even one who does not share the devo- 
tion of the Spanish playwright towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, cannot but admire the fer- 
vid spirit of the poet and the literary art and 
grace with which he links his themes with the 
Sacrament of the Altar. Thus, when Abigail, 
the wife of David, provides her lord’s followers 
with bread and wine; when, in Genesis, chapter 
40, in the story of the chief butler and chief 
baker of the king of Egypt, there is question of 
this food; when Joseph invites his brethren in 
Egypt to a banquet, with his youngest brother 
Benjamin at his side, the poet discerns a sym- 
bolic reference to the Bread and Wine of the 
Holy Eucharist. In a word the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is the fount of the poet’s thought and 
inspiration. As Raphael in his famous Dis- 
puta fixes the wrapt attention of all present 
upon the monstrance on the altar, Calderon 
centers his loftiest flights upon the adorable 
Eucharist. 

These dramatic autos (acts) in honor of the 
Sacrament of the altar first became popular 
in Spain after the institution of the feast of 
Corpus Christi (1264). The first mention of 
such a sacred drama goes back to the year of 
1360. At first presented in the churches, they 
were later on acted in the public square or 
market places to the delight and edification of 
the people who came from afar to witness the 
pageants. Calderon has left us seventy-three 
of these sacred plays which all refer in some 
way to the Blessed Sacrament, and a great 
literary critic has said that in the whole do- 
main of religious poetry there is only one work 
that may be compared with them—Dante’s Di- 
vine Comedy. 

No matter whence the germ of the drama 
be taken—from the Bible or from liturgy, from 
history or tradition, we are lifted for a time 
out of the base world of sense and brought in 
contact with Divine power. The center of this 
wonderful, supernatural, but none the less real 
world, is the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
In this Blessed Presence there is a union of the 
Divine and the human, of nature and grace, 
of the visible and the invisible world. God has 
connected in so many ways the efficacy of His 
grace with sensible signs, and related the visi- 
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ble creation with the invisible, in so wonderful 
a manner, that our religious symbols and im- 
agery, and our liturgical and sacramental rites 
present an entirely different meaning to the 
eyes of the Christian than to those of the scoff- 
ing sceptic. 

Calderon, the devout priest of God, was 
blessed with the power of lifting himself from 
things visible to things unseen, and he beholds 
everywhere in creation, in life and in art, the 
evidence of the love and the power of Christ 
who ever dwells with us on our altars. No 
wonder then that out of the abundance of his 
heart, glowing with love for his Eucharistic 
King, the poet-priest wove his splendid image- 
ry from out of the Old and the New Law, 
from legend and Church history, from liturgy 
and hymnology, from mythology and folklore— 
all of it connected with the wonder of wonders 
—the perpetual presence of Christ on the al- 
tar. It is especially in the twelve “autos” based 
on the liturgy, that Calderon shows that the 
Holy Eucharist is the life of the Church and 
that it is the inexhaustible fount of spiritual 
strength for her children. 

Calderon knew how to enlist even the stories 
of classic antiquity in his high and holy cause 
—to do honor to the King of the Ages, who 
ever remains with us in the Tabernacle. Ina 
word, no fact or principle, or event or teach- 
ing from the wide domain of faith and Revela- 
tion, of nature and grace, of history and legend, 
which this gifted singer could not turn to the 
glory of Him from whom all blessings flow. 
Here surely is a devout soul which lived in 
God’s presence. Goethe regarded Calderon su- 
perior even to Shakespeare in dramatic tech- 
nique. With the exception of Dante no other 
poet has woven so splendid a fabric out of the 
teachings of Catholic theology. 

Calderon is not as well known today as he 
ought to be. But whoever learns to appreciate 
the poetry of this servant of the Eucharistic 
Lord, cannot read the “autos sacramentales” 
without growing in love and reverence towards 
our God in the Tabernacle. 


As our first parents, by eating of that tree of life 
which grew in the midst of the garden of Paradise, 
might have avoided the death of the body, so we, by 
feeding on the Sacrament of Life, may avoid the death 
of the soul.—St. Francis de Sales. 
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A Corpus Christi Conviction 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


é¢7S it settled, Ray?” asked James Baker, a 
senior member of the law firm of Baker, 
Stacer, and Baker. 

“What do you mean, Jim?” inquired Ray- 
mond Stacer. 

“Oh, our vacation. We are both in need of 
a rest. Then, too, business is dull right now. 
Ronald can take care of things in our absence, 
but should any emergency arise, he knows 
where we are. Besides, my Buick has been 
completely overhauled and, like a _ spirited 
horse, is ‘aching’ to get out for a run. More- 
over, our oid mothers will welcome us with 
open arms.” 

“Well, Jim, since you are insistent, I will 
go with you, though I had intended to remain 
at home. I can be ready by Wednesday, if that 
will suit you.” 

“Splendid! lLet’s make it Thursday morn- 
ing bright and early.” 

These lawyers, seated in their comfortable 
office at St. Paul, had been life-long friends. 
They were born and reared in the town of San- 
ford in one of the states of the Middle West. 
Now they were prosperous lawyers—the junior 
Baker had but recently been added to the firm. 
Yet a closer bond united the senior Baker to 
Stacer, for he had married Stacer’s sister Jane, 
a convert to the faith. Stacer had only late- 
ly followed his sister’s example by returning 
to the ancient Church. But, despite her 
daughter’s earnest prayer and fervent peti- 
tions, mother Stacer had not yet opened her 
eyes to the light of faith, although she had 
promised to do so, if she could only be con- 
vinced that the Catholic Church was the true 
fold of Christ. 

* oS * ao 

It was Thursday morning, the Thursday af- 
ter Trinity Sunday, the day on which the 
Church celebrates Corpus Christi. Our law- 


yers, speeding over the country roads in the 
fresh sweet air of the morning, had reached 
the brow of a hill which overlooked St. Mary’s, 
a little village that spread out before them. 
Neat cottages were snugly nestled over against 


the gentle slope of an eminence that was 
crowned with a beautiful gothic church. Hard 
by was a stately parish school and a neat rec- 
tory, all of which bespoke the thrift and the 
generosity of the faithful at St. Mary’s. To 
complete the picture and it give it a suitable 
setting, just to the north lay the attractive 
God’s acre, which showed the tender care of de- 
voted hands. Whilst gazing upon the charming 
scene, Stacer’s eye was caught by a gala at- 
tired procession with waving banners slowly 
wending its way through the cemetery. A 
sound as of distant music struck his ear. 

“Look! Jim,” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
“what can be the meaning of that parade up 
there in the cemetery? It’s too gay to be a 
funeral. What a long row of children. One 
wouldn’t expect to find so many in this whole 
region. Evidently no race-suicide here. There 
comes the priest in bright robes walking under 
the canopy. He seems to be holding before 
him a golden vessel of some kind. Say, let’s 
stop near the church to see the outcome of all 
this. In the meantime you can tell me more 
about it.” 

“You see, Ray, in many of these rural dis- 
tricts the old stock still holds sway. A spirit 
of deep faith, their cherished inheritance, has 
been continually fostered and the people keep 
up the good o!d customs that their ancestors 
brought from over the sea.” 

“But, Jim, I am still at a loss to account for 
this celebration. Listen to that joyous peal 
of bells.” 

“Let me see. This is Thursday isn’t it? To- 
morrow is the First Friday. Oh yes, it is 
Corpus Christi. Out here they celebrate the 
day itself while we in the city have the celebra- 
tion next Sunday.” 

“Corpus Christi? Yes, I now recali hearing 
Father Jones mention it in his instructions, 
but I don’t remember what it is.” 

“Well, Ray, Corpus Christi, as you know 
from your Latin, means Body of Christ.” 

“Yes, that much I remember, but I was re- 
ferring to the celebration and its history.” 
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“Very well then, listen. On Sept. 18, 1264, 
Pope Urban IV, in the bull which begins with 
the Latin word Transiturus, the name by which 
it is known, declared that in all Christendom 
the life-giving Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ be honored by a special festivi- 
ty on the first Thursday after the octave of 
Pentecost, that is, on the Thursday after Trini- 
ty Sunday. He thus placed the feast day of 
the Eucharist among the great solemnities of 
the Church and encouraged the faithful to cele- 
brate it with all the jubilation of Christmas or 
of Easter. He calls on them to come in crowds 
to the churches to testify their gladness in 
hymns and canticles. ‘Let faith,’ he says, ‘dilate 
in thanksgiving, let hope, leap with joy, and 
let charity be moved to the depth with glad- 
ness.’ He granted rich indulgences to all who 
should take part in any or in all the services, 
including the Divine Office, the official prayer 
of priests and religious. The Holy Father com- 
missioned St. Thomas Aquinas to compose the 
beautiful office of this feast.” 

“Is the bull of Pope Urban still in force?” 

“Yes, sir, and this is a holy day of obligation 
for the universal church, though in our country 
the solemnity is generally transferred to the 
following Sunday, but, as you see here at St. 
Mary’s, there are some parishes that celebrate 
the feast with great pomp and splendor on 
Thursday. However, in all our churches the 
Blessed Sacrament may be exposed publicly 
at Mass and again at Vespers or at the evening 
services, and that not only today but through- 
out the entire octave. Catholics are urged to 
attend these services and to receive the Sacra- 
ments during the Corpus Christi festival. 
Ordinarily the Blessed Sacrament is exposed 
only once a day in parish churches, but in 
monastic and convent churches full advantage 
is taken of the privilege, wherefore the exposi- 
tion with benediction is repeated each day of 
the octave. The procession may be held either 
today or on Sunday.” 

“I see, Jim, we have before us a practical 
demonstration of what you have been explain- 
ing. By all means let us stop long enough to 
attend the close of this inspiring service.” 

Everywhere national and papal flags were 
in evidence, banners and strips of bunting 
floated on the breeze; the lawns were neatly 
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trimmed, obnoxious weeds did not offend the 
visitor’s eye; here and there a holy picture or 
a statue set off the decorations. The village 
had put on its wedding gown to receive its 
Bridegroom Who was to pass through the 
streets on this day. 

From its appearance, the church, with its 
surroundings, might have reminded one of the 
feast of the Tabernacles of the Old Law. 
Branches of trees, arches, wreaths, garlands, 
and flowers marked the pathway over which 
the Eucharistic Lord was to be borne. The 
neighboring woods and all the miniature greer.- 
houses of the parish had vied with one another 
in their offerings to the Lord of the Eucharist. 
It was a privileged day for the vegetable king- 
dom, too, for on no other day of the year does 
the Eucharistic King, especially in country 
parishes, enlist its services as on Corpus Chris- 
ti. 

But here comes the procession. The choir 
is chanting psalms of praise; the parish band 
takes up the melodious strains and wings them 
to the surrounding hills, which waft them back 
as greetings to their Lord. Again the choir 
seizes the melody and passes it on. Thus the 
praise of God moves to and fro like the fum- 
ing censers that are swung before the Euchar- 
ist. The good people, telling their beads in 
sonorous tones, give the sacred chant an agree- 
able refrain. The variety is still more enhanced 
by the blending of innocent children’s voices 
intermingled with the chiming of silver bells 
in the unwearying hands of the little servers. 

The church is reached. The people fall on 
bended knees as the priest, reverently bearing 
in his hands the montsrance with the Holy 
Eucharist, approaches and passes through 
their ranks. Before him little girls, clad in 
white and crowned with wreath and veil, con- 
stantly strew fragrant flowers, emblems of the 
sweet exhaling virtues which the Eucharistic 
Lord desires to implant and help us mature in 
our souls that we may place them at His feet 
as welcome offerings. 

The procession, in the wake of the priest, 
files slowly into the church where the Tantum 
ergo is chanted, not by some noted prima donna, 
in endless repetitions, but by the whole choir 
and strictly according to the rules laid down 
for the plain chant, in a manner at once simple 
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and solemn, impressive and devotion-inspiring. 
The priest ascends the altar and, through His 
minister, God bestows His blessing upon those 
assembled in His name. The divine praises 
recited, the Lord returns once more into His 
prison cell; the golden key is turned, the door 
is barred; He is secure within. <A flood of 
melody then pours forth from the organ loft, 
the hymn of praise, “God of Might,” is intoned, 
the sacred words are caught up by the expect- 
ant congregation, who throw themselves heart 
and soul into the glorious hymn and with their 
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voices make the very roof reecho with the joy- 
ful outburst. 

The singing of the multitude made a deep 
impression on Stacer. It seemed to him as 
though everything was irresistibly forced to 
give away and be swept along as before an 
avalanche. Never had he witnessed the like. 
At the door he exclaimed: “Jim, we are Cath- 
olics, thank God. What a world of good it 
would have done mother. I wish she had been 
here to see this grand demonstration.” 

(Concluded next month) 


In the Service of the King 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


(Concluded) 

While passing out of the church, Jan noticed 
a white haired benevolent-looking priest kneel- 
ing just inside the door, praying devoutly. 

“The Curé of the village, saddened by the 
wrecking of his church!” thought the boy, his 
eyes gleaming with indignation. 

“What sacrilege he has witnessed! 
injustice he has borne!” 

Cleverly evading the sentinels and finding 
his way through the woods with unerring ac- 
curacy, Jan made his way back to Antwerp 
and fulfilled his mission. The authorities rec- 
ognizing his wonderful efficiency and splendid 
courage, admitted him into the secret service. 
He threw himself into the work, scouting for 
several months, but he never used a weapon or 
committed a resentful or revengeful act against 
the invaders. Having discovered and de- 
nounced eleven German spies in Belgium and 
performed a variety of other invaluable ser- 
vices, all without impairing his boyish simplici- 
ty, now for the tenth time he approached Ant- 
werp on his return from an unusually hazard- 
ous expedition to Brussls. 

In the far distance he could see a massive 
shaft of stone, the great cathedral towers with 
its carved, airy pinnacles silhouetted against 
the vast blue sky. As he drew nearer he fan- 
cied that he heard the melodious chime of its 
hundred ancient bells reverberating through 
the crisp air of the early morning. Then he 
remembered that it was Good Friday and that, 
of course, the bells were silent. He quickened 


What 


his pace and, paralleling his course to that of 
the winding Schelde, he came into the city and 
directed his steps toward the cathedral where, 
as usual, he offered thanksgiving for his safe 
return. 

Never before had Rubens’ paintings, the 
“Elevation of the Cross” and the “Descent from 
the Cross,” on either side of the High Altar, 
impressed him so deeply. Now they recalled 
vividly to his mind the significance of the day, 
and the magnitude of the Saviour’s sacrifice. 
Moved to quivering pity, Jan, a solitary figure 
before the dismantled altar, knelt for a long 
time in silent homage. 

Deciding to wait until nightfall to deliver 
the dispatches and documents entrusted to him, 
the boy left the church and turned homeward 
with happy anticipations. He thought of the 
delight of his mother and grandparents in wel- 
coming him home for Eastertide; he pictured 
the impetuous joy of Rex and his starling when 
he should greet them again; he dreamed of lit- 
tle Gretsel’s anxious solictations and kind at- 
tentions. In eager haste he unlatched the gate 
and ran into the yard just in time to see Rex 
struck by a schrapnel bullet and killed while 
busy at his usual labors, working the churn. 

For a moment Jan stood helpless and aghast. 
Suddenly his attention was distracted by a 
German Lieutenant emerging from the cot- 
tage with his pet starling in its cage. Gretsel 
pursued him, pleading piteously, 

“Please, officer, don’t take the starling! Here 
I'll give you my parrot. It whistles like burst- 
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ing shells! Oh, please take the parrot and 
give me back the starling!” 

“Shut up, and get back into the house!” the 
Lieutenant ordered gruffly. 

Jan, pulse throbbing and eyes flashing, 
rushed forward, proclaiming his ownership 
and begging for the return of his pet. For 
answer. the Lieutenant struck him with his 
sword and Jan, stunned by the blow, fell to the 
ground. The Lieutenant proceeded a _ short 
distan e toward his quarters but promptly re- 
turning with two privates, he said, 

“Perhaps you have something else that I 
want,” and he ordered Jan to be searched. Dis- 
patches were found on the lad’s person and he 
was placed under arrest. 

Jan's mother, grandmother, and little Gret- 
sel, stricken with fear and terror, stood dumbly 
by but old Peter de Bruyne moaned pleadingly, 

“He's my grandson. For God’s sake, officer, 
tel} me that you’re not going to kill the boy!” 
and Jan’s distracted mother, his grandmother 
and Jittle Gretsel sobbed as if their hearts 
would break. 

“He'll be shot!” the Lieutenant declared 
maliciously. “Forward men!” 

That night, in dismal confinement, with sen- 
ses keenly alert Jan listened and watched for 
the slightest chance to escape. The confiscated 
dispatches were camouflage, a most important 
document was still concealed on his person. The 
Paper must not fall into the enemy’s hand! Jan 
was obsessed with the thought. He’d risk his 
life gladiv to get back to Brussels with it, but 
how was he to escape? He resolved to take 
desperate ehances. The cell-door was unlocked 
but a vigilant guard sat outside. 

At midnieht the guard shifted and Jan im- 
mediately observed that the new man had been 
drinking, although not to great excess. The 
lad's heart leaped. Here was his chance! 

“If the guard thinks I’m asleep he won’t 
watch $e carefully, and then after awhile the 
liquer will wet the better of him and he’ll doze 
at his gost.” so the boy reasoned. “Then, I shall 
be of f and away!” 

At break of dawn that misty morning off 
and away he was. soon beyond the city gates, 
running feverishly along a leafy woodland 
road. 

Ais the dawn rippled into brilliant sunrise, 
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sunrise undulated into waves of flooding light, 
and the day sped on, the fugitive crept ever 
more and more cautiously in the shadows of 
trees or hid in shell-holes and ruined walls, 
chafing most impatiently at the loss of time. 
Ah, that he might hasten on and deliver the 
document promptly! Once a shell burst close 
to him and something struck Jan in the fore- 
head. It proved to be a chunk of stony earth 
which, inflecting a flesh wound, stunned him 
only for a moment. 

At dusk, however, as he was stealing along 
in a trenchlike hollow by the roadside, a sniper 
“got” him. He rolled headlong into the ditch 
and, unconscious, lay there through the night. 
In the morning a Belgian soldier found him in 
a pool of blood. 

“My God!” moaned the man, “it’s my boy! 
My Jan wounded unto death by an invader’s 
gun!” 

Jules de Bruyne stooped, lifted the boy gent- 
ly and carried him into a ruined church near 
by, the same in which before the unharmed 
crucifix, Jan had often prayed so fervently. 
With the tenderness of a woman the father 
laid the boy upon the floor, tore off his coat, 
rolled it into a pillow and placed it under his 
head, then ran for water. When in a few min- 
utes he returned he was comforted to find M. 
le Curé, who on Easter morn, having read Mass 
in a remote convent chapel, had come into his 
ruined church to lay some lilies at the foot of 
the sacred shrine. 

Jules bathed Jan’s face and head and moist- 
ened his parched, swollen lips while the good 
old priest, realizing that the end was very near, 
knelt beside the boy and gave him absolution. 
Suddenly Jan’s mind flickered back to a brief 
consciousness. He opened his eyes feebly and 
fastening them upon the crucifix he murmured 
brokenly, while writhing in pain, 

“Oh, King of Kings, Thou—hast suffered— 
more!” 

Turning to Jules with a look of affectionate 
recognition, 

“My father!” he gasped, and then after a 
moment— 

“Unfasten my legging! in my stocking—a 
dispatch—to Brussels!—for the king! 

A spasm of coughing seized him and he grew 
very faint; they propped him up gently and 
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supported him on either side. His eyes, wan- 
dering again to the crucifix, grew large and 
shone with unearthly light. 

“See!” he whispered, “the poppies turn to 
lilies! the fields are white with lilies!—Ah! 
now Christ is coming down—down from the 
Cross !—down into the fields of lilies !—He sees 
their hearts of gold!” 

“Yes, my son,” whispered the Curé, “He sees 
into the hearts of all.” 

“He is robed in white!—He shines as the 
sun. 

“°Tis the day of resurrection,” the Curé 
murmured as Jules de Bruyne kissed the damp, 
white forehead of his dying boy. 

“The crown of thorns is a halo of glory !— 
See,—See! Christ comes—in majesty!—He 
stretches out His hands!—He smiles!—and 
beckons!” 

“The Risen Christ brings peace,—everlasting 
peace,” said the Curé solemnly, as Jan’s wan 
face became illumined and his heroic spirit 
fled. 


Romanticism in “The Idyls of the King” 
S. BERNARDINE 


Beginning about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
certain influences were at work in opposition to the 
group of classicists in England, headed by Samuel 
Johnson. This influence, known as Romanticism, is 
styled by Victor Hugo as “Liberalism in literature.” 
It had begun in Europe as political revolution, but 
the ideas of political liberty were not long in transfus- 
ing themselves into other channels. Up to this time 
literature had prided itself on its stateliness, the digni- 
ty of its subject, the precision of its style. Gates says: 
“It scorned in actual life whatever could not be made 
to tally with its own somewhat ironical social instincts, 
and in intellectual life whatever defied the rule of three, 
or the sorites and the syllogism. Hence the beautiful 
clearness and the impoverished simplicity, also, of 
this century and of its literature.” 

Now, literature developed a new form, a new spirit 
which is characterized by a return to nature, by less 
regard for form than for matter, and by the new ex- 
pression of deep emotion, a spontaneous overfiow of 
powerful feeling, by a greater individuality, and a 
greater play of imagination. Any subject that would 
bring out intimate truths about man or nature was 
to be utilized. Different writers chose different fields: 
Coleridge took the Orient or the lonely seas; Words- 
worth’s domain was nature; Keats, Shelley, and Byron 
depicted the emotions of the human soul; others harked 
back to Medieval folk-lore and tales of chivalry. Scott 
used these tales and ancient English and Scotch bal- 
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lads for his Marmion and Lady of the Lake, as well 
as his novels. 

Another poet of the later Victorian era, Tennyson, 
made free use of the old ballads and folk-tales in his 
work, producing The Idyls of The King, that are not 
merely entrancing Romance, but that contain lessons 
of “high thought and purpose.” Tennyson found in 
the Arthurian saga and Mallory’s Morte Darthur, a 
medieval romance, material from which he has built 
the Idyls, classic in form, but romantic in theme. 

The several stories center, pricipally, around King 
Arthur, the ideal knight of chivalry, Sir Launcelot, 
and Queen Guinevere. In order of time they begin 
with The Coming of Arthur. He is the invincible, noble 
hearted king, who undertakes the knightly task of 
ridding Leodogram’s kingdom of the enemies that were 
destroying it. His coming is shrouded in mystery, 
no one, not even Merlin knows whence he came, but 
only that 


“And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 
Who stooped and caught the child,and cried‘The King!’ ” 


His sword, Excalibur, the enchanted brand entrusted 
to him by the “Lady of the Lake,” “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful” was to be used to drive 
the evils from the earth, and to be returned, to be 
“flung far into the middle mere” before Arthur re- 
turned to the eternity from whence he came, and the 
“three fair queens” bear him away in the barge “dark 
as a funeral scarf” and he is seen no more. 

The other ten epics are the stories of Guinevere, 
his queen, and the knights, their labors and tempta- 
tions,—the knights whom Arthur gathers at his “Table 
Round 


“And made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence their king as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their king. 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 

To speak no slander, no nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity.” 


Sin creeps into the knightly band, breaking up the 
order of the Round Table. King Arthur is wounded 
in strife brought on by the treachery of Modred. 

Frederic Harrison says oi the Idyls, “The twelve 
books form a wonderful monument of sustained and 
chastened fancy, of noble deeds and of delicious music. 
They are full of the romantic halo of chivalry, the 
glow of color, the sonorous clang of battle, the tender 
pathos of love scenes, the tragedy of catastrophe, to 
the final threnody, when “on the mere the wailing dies 
away.” Each “Idyl” possesses a two-fold beauty, 
that of the simple poetic romance and the allegorical 
one, by which the world is taught a great and noble 
truth, a lesson of highest Christian idealism. 


Holy Communion is a spiritual eating which com- 
municates an actual delight to such souls as receive it 
devoutly and with due preparation.—St. Thomas. 
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Places of Worship in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


IN ITALIAN SWITZERLAND 


NOTHER section of Switzerland where 

the deep religious convictions of the popu- 
lation are strongly in evidence is in the Canton 
of Ticino, the Italian speaking part of the coun- 
try, where the two proverbially beautiful lake 
cities of Lugano and Locarno are particularly 
noted for their places of worship. 


LUGANO 

Lugano, which also traces its origin far back 
into the Roman period, has often been described 
as a miniature Naples. Its curving line of 
quays sweeps around a gulf of pure azure; 
white houses sun themselves in amphitheatre 
and a wreath of villas is thrown out upon the 
countryside. The interior of the town is quaint- 
ly arcaded and paved in large blocks, Italian 
fashion, and the numerous. time-honored 
churches contain some of the rarest master- 
pieces of art. 

Bernardino Luini has left some of his very 
best works upon the walls of S. Maria degli 
Angioli, a “Passion” in three sections, a “Last 
Supper” and a widely known Madonna. Luini 
was especially a painter of frescoes and in this 
capacity he had no rival for the brilliancy and 
unity of his colors. The Cathedral of San 
Lorenzo, which was erected by Tommaso Ro- 
dari at the end of the 15th century, occupies 
a prominent position on a hill and has a costly 
marble facade in the early Renaissance style. 
Connoisseurs hail it as the finest specimen of 
its kind in that part of Europe and artists 
describe it as a symphony in marble. 


LOCARNO 


At the head of the lake Maggiore, in a veri- 
table bower of exotic shrubs and flowers lies 
Locarno, with the ancient pilgrimage church, 
the Madonna del Sasso, towering on a rocky 
pinnacle high above, a characteristic and ever- 
enchanting landmark for the entire region. 

A funicular railway, climbing the gorge of 
the Ramogna, eliminates the somewhat steep 
ascent on foot, but those who like to linger 
awhile in meditation en route rejoice at the 
opportunity offered to them along the romantic 


path, the “Via della Cappella,” with the four- 
teen stations of the Cross. 

On the hill-top, affording an inexpressibly 
beautiful view of this Eden-like portion of 
southern Switzerland, the solemn stillness of 
the cloisters dwells. The church itself was 
founded in 1569 and is particularly renowned 
for two choice oil paintings which it contains: 
“The Entombment,” by A. Ciseri and the 
“Flight Into Egypt,” a masterpiece of Braman- 
tino’s. Several venerable and interesting plac- 
es of worship are also found within the city 
of Locarno and in the lovely garden suburb of 
Muralto there stands, what is probably the old- 
est place of worship in the canton, San Vittore, 
a Romanesque church of the eleventh Century. 
In the wall of the tower there is a small mar- 
ble figure, representing San Vittore, a work 
of great value, and the crypt of the saint, in 
Byzantine style, is also worthy of a visit. 


ACROSS THE SIMPLON 


From the Swiss-Italian lake region we avail 
ourselves of the great International Highway, 
the Simplon route, to enter the Canton of Va- 
lais, a part of Switzerland which is not only 
celebrated for its scenic beauty but also for the 
simple piety of its inhabitants. 

The first authentic mention of the Simplon 
Pass occurs in 1250, when a contract was 
signed between the Bishop of Sion and a com- 
mercial house in Milan, containing a clause: 
“with a view of employing the path across the 
Simplon, which, since the Roman era, has fall- 
en into disuse.” At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a hospice of the Knights of 
Malta was erected on the summit of the 
Simplon Pass, but in course of time it fell again 
into decay. In 1650, a certain Kaspar Stock- 
alper, an extremely wealthy and powerful pa- 
trician of Brig, on the Swiss exit of the Simplon 
road, caused a so-called “tower” to be erected 
on the site, which served not only as a summer 
residence for himself and his family, but also 
as a place of refuge for poor wayfarers and 
pilgrims, the rooms in the basement being 
placed at their free disposal. 
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Between 1801-1806, on the initiative of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, came the revolutionizing 
period of the construction of the Simplon road. 
The great Corsican had also conceived the pro- 
ject of erecting a large Hospice on the summit 
of the Pass, which should serve as barracks, 
if necessary. The realization of this plan was 
however, frustrated by his sudden fall. In 
1825 the St. Augustine monks of the Great St. 
Bernard purchased the building in its very un- 
finished condition and, assisted by liberal dona- 
tions, were enabled to complete it. Four monks 
were henceforth stationed at the Hospice, in 
order to shelter and assist poor and weary way- 
farers. However, there being hotels near, very 
few travellers avail themselves of their gratui- 
tous hospitality. 

The Simplon Pass served as an internation- 
al high road of commerce for quite a century, 
until the eventful year 1906, when the tunnel 
was completed. Since then the great bulk of 
the traffic is handled by the new way and the 
silence on the once so busy Pass is interrupted 
only by the natives and a number of tourists 
who are wise and fortunate enough to spare 
sufficient time for a drive over this road of 
scenic wonders. 

In springtime certain parts of the Pass are 
threatened by avalanches. Nine shelters were 
consequently constructed in different parts a- 
long the road and in close vicinity to these 
refuges we find invariably a simple wayside 
cross, whispering a silent warning to the un- 
suspecting wayfarer. For it requires but lit- 
tle noise to awaken the dormant lioness—the 
all-destroying avalanche. 

IN THE RHONE VALLEY 

At Brigue, the northern end of the Simplon 
road, we enter into the realm of the river 
Rhone, a valley of fascinating charm, descend- 
ing from the glacial peaks of the Furka down 
to the bright shores of the fair lake of Geneva, 
with an accompanying row of side valleys on 
each side, romantic realms, where a wondrous 
diversity of quaint customs, costumes and leg- 
ends proves a constant delight to the visitor. 

There are few worldly events in these beauti- 
ful mountain valleys. The interest of the in- 
habitants is consequently centered on religion 
and the various Catholic holidays are therefore 
always observed in a very fervent spirit. The 
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Corpus Christi celebration in the Létschen Val- 
ley has become famous and the Pilgrimage pro- 
cession of the pious inhabitants of Zermatt to 
the tiny chapel “Maria zum Schnee,” on the 
Schwarzsee, above the village, is another touch- 
ing sight. Weather permitting, Mass is read 
in that lofty altitude of 8,392 feet on Sundays 
during summer. The feast of “Our Dear Lady 
of the Snow” is celebrated here yearly on Au- 
gust 5th and natives as well as visitors flock 
in great numbers to this romantic spot to at- 
tend the service. 
SION 


The Capital of the Canton of Valais, Sion, 
with two castle-crowned hills in the back- 
ground, is one of the most interesting ancient 
cities in the country. Half feudal and half 
rustic it rises from one of the most fertile por- 
tions of the Rhone valley in a curious assembly 
of white houses and gray walls. On the height 
to the north are the ruins of the Episcopal cas- 
tle of Tourbillon, erected in 1294 and burned 
down in 1788. On the lower hill to the right, 
on the site of a Roman fort, stands the castle 
of Valeria, surrounded by towers and other 
buildings, among which is the beatifully reno- 
vated church of Notre Dame of Valére, dat- 
ing from the 9th to the 13th century, with 
interesting paintings, carved choir-stalls and 
church treasures. In the town itself is the 
handsome sixteenth century Gothic Cathedral, 
with a tower of the ninth century, belonging 
to a former structure, and the church of St. 
Théodule, named so in honor of the first Bish- 
op of Sion, who is said to have lived there from 
381 to 391. 

There is a curious legend current in the Va- 
lais to the effect that the Pass called Col Théo- 
dule was also named after this first Bishop of 
Sion and that he had to cross the same under 
remarkable circumstances. 

The Pope of that time, in the fourth cen- 
tury, it is related, had presented a very fine 
bell to the saintly prelate of the Valley of the 
Rhone, recently converted to Christianity. But 
what a task, in those days of primitive means 
of transportation, to transfer such a bulk of 
metal from Rome to the Alps! The Bishop 


was at a loss as to how he could ever have his 
precious gift brought within hearing distance 
of his flock, but when he had practically given 
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up all hope of solving the problem, a startling 
offer came. Satan, ever on the lookout for a 


soul, appeared to him and volunteered to trans- 


port the bell on his back from Rome to Sion 
in one night; on one condition, namely, that if 
he arrived within the walls of the Valaisan 
Capital before cock-crow, the soul of St. Théo- 
dule should be his for ever. 

St. Théodule entered upon the bargain and 
Satan set out with the heavy bell and the Bish- 
op clinging to it. The Valais was entered by 
way of the Pass now known as the Col Théo- 
dule and long before dawn the Devil was al- 
ready preparing to jump over the city walls, 
when the saint cried out from the bell: 

“coq chante! 
Que tu chantes! 

Ou que jamais plus tu me chantes!” 
(crow cock, crow, or may you never crow a- 
gain!) and immediately a piercing concert rent 
the air—all the cocks of Sion awoke at the voice 
of the worthy prelate and it is from that mo- 
ment that they began to crow so early in the 
morning. 
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The Secret of Happiness 


ARTHUR Barry O’NEILL, C. S. C. 


How fill our lives with beauty 

With the bloom of lasting youth? 
How glorify each duty 

With the sheen of changeless truth? 
Whence the magic secret power 
Of each day to make a flower, 
Of each year a gracious bower 

Robed in sheen of changeless truth? 


The secret is not hidden: 

To discern it needs no skill, 
For it comes to us unbidden— 
*Tis to do God’s holy will; 
In the sphere of our vocation, 
In each duty of our station, 
In our work and recreation— 
Just to do God’s holy will. 


And the needed strength to do it? 
There’s no cause to be afraid: 
*Twill be given if we sue it 
With our Blessed Mother’s aid; 


Through our prayers instinct with feeling 


To our Father oft appealing, 
Through the Holy Spirit’s healing, 
And our Blessed Mother’s aid. 


We are Seven 


(To be continued) 


Invitation--A Song for Corpus Christi 


LEONARD SCHWINN, O. S. B. 


Oh why should we be weary? 
And why these childish tears? 
And why should we be lonely, 
Our sad hearts full of fears? 
Our Comforter is with us; 

He watches night and day; 
And He will guide our footsteps 
Upon the King’s highway. 


He gives us Bread from Heaven; 
His own flesh is our food. 

Ours is the Precious Blood to drink 
He shed upon the rood. 

Now is the table ready, 

His loving banquet spread 

For those who leave the flesh-pots 
From which the blind are fed. 


Hark! Now our Host is calling 
From off the dusty way 

His guests; all are invited 

On this, His festal day. 

There is no time for prating, 
There is no time for strife. 

Haste to the Master’s banquet 
And eat the Bread of Life! 


SISTER ISABELLA 


Millet’s “Angelus” is a painted prayer; not less so 
Wordsworth’s “We are Seven.” His colors and his 
canvas differ, but his subject is identical—the portrayal 
of man and nature. The genius of Millet consists wholly 
in his power of idealizing simple peasant life upon 
canvas. So, too, in Wordsworth you perceive beneath 
the simple narrative a linking of the spiritual with the 
material, sometimes a nearing of earth to heaven. You 
are carried from outward appearances to something 
beyond, for the poet’s words have a naive but infinite 
suggestiveness. You follow the flow of the verse and 
in “We are Seven” pass from churchyard cottage to 
churchyard graves where the beautiful child knits and 
hems and sings. Such is the communion of love that 
not Conway, not the sea, not even death can sever the 
ties that family affection has woven around the heart 
of the peasant child. 

Wordsworth is most happy in his description of home 
topics, of the affections, and of hope in the future. 
And it has been well said that this poem stamps him for 
all time as a firm believer in a future life. It does 
more,—it does away with the accusation that Words- 
worth was an unbeliever at heart. 

He was the eldest and the greatest of the poets who 
led the revolt from the classicism of Dryden and Pope; 
a return to the primary sources of emotion—to out- 
of-door nature—the enchantment of foreign lands, of 
ancient fable and mediaeval legend. Scott showed us 
the Middle Ages; Wordsworth brought us back to na- 
ture; thus these two writers exemplify in their works 
the principal themes of Romanticism—nature and man. 
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The Watchman of the Tower 


(Adapted from the French of Mme. Julie Lavergne) 


Mary E. MANNIX 


Chapter 3 

EVERAL months after this, Catherine, the 

eldest sister of Louise, was married. A year 
later the next in age, Rosette, followed her. 
Catherine married a small farmer, Rosette a 
gardener, and when it came Annette’s turn she 
chose a house-painter. Seeing that they had 
selected partners in a comparatively humble 
sphere of life, André’s hopes grew roseate. 
With his talent for carving and cabinet-work 
he was a step above them—the shop-keepers 
with whom he dealt had more than once, prais- 
ing the work he brought them, to sell, called 
him “an artist.” And Louise was different 
from her sisters—a shade more refined and 
particular. 

Once, at Annette’s marriage, while dancing 
with André, she looked up at him, archly, and 
said—“My wedding will be much finer than 
this; I intend to enter quite a great family.” 

“Are you jesting?” he inquired. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “It is both great as 
to quality and numbers. It is a riddle, and 
you cannot guess it, André.” 

“No, I cannot,” he rejoined, very seriously. 
“T cannot, and I shall not try. Besides, I know 
you are joking, for you are not acquainted with 
any such family.” 

Louise laughed. “Do not frown so about it 
—” she said. “But it is true.” 

That night after he had returned to his tower 
André’s thoughts were troubled. Could it be 
possible that his little Louise, so simple and 
modest, was becoming aware of her own beauty 
and growing ambitious because of it? He 
endeavored to banish the suspicion, but for 
days it clung to his mind. And just as he was 
beginning to forget it—something occurred 
which made him very unhappy. 

One Sunday he arrived at the house of Maitre 
Lucas, and was surprised at the silence which 
reigned there, although since the marriage of 
the older girls and the departure of two of the 
boys for the south of France, the household 
had not been as gay as formerly. However, 


Jean’s quiet humor, the chatter of the little 
ones, and the cheeriness of Louis and Louise 
had served to dispel any depression that might 
have fallen upon that happy home by the inev- 
itable changes of time. 

But this day all was silent. Through the 
window he could see Maitre Lucas playing 
chess with Jean. Louis was reading and Ma- 
dame Lucas was saying her Rosary. Her face 
looked very sad; André fancied he could see 
tears upon her cheek. Evidently something 
had gone amiss. He concluded to walk in the 
garden for awhile, hoping that he might find 
Louise there, and return to the house in her 
company. As he passed around the side of the 
house he glanced involuntarily at her window. 
Louise, standing before her mirror, was ar- 
ranging her head a dainty wreath of orange- 
blossoms. His heart stood still. He turned, 
and, walking on tip-toe, hastened from the gar- 
den. Retracing his steps to the Cathedral he 
entered, and instead of at once ascending to 
the tower, he sought one of the little chapels, 
where he remained a long time in prayer, his 
face hidden between his hands. He was mak- 
ing the supreme sacrifice. 

The following evening he was in his favorite 
spot on the parapet, when he heard a gentle 
voice behind him. 

“André!” it whispered. It was Louise. 

He turned to greet her. Louis was with her; 
she was leaning on his arm. Both looked un- 
wontedly serious. 

“André,” she repeated, “why did you not 
come yesterday afternoon? It is the first time 
in sO many years. We were surprised and 
somewhat anxious. And what seems strange 
is that Mariette declares, that, from the attic- 
window, she saw you open the gate.” 

André’s face grew scarlet. He did not know 
what to say. 

“T am going away,” she continued in a low 
voice. “I have come to tell you good-bye.” 

“Going away!” echoed André. “And where 
are you going?” 
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“T shall not be very far from all of you,” she 
replied, and her sweet voice faltered. “But it 
will be for good.” 

“You are to be married, then!” cried the 
young man, in a strange tone. “And you do 
not seem to be in very good spirits about it; 
whom are you going to honor with your hand, 
Louise?” 

She shrank back, astonished at the voice 
which for the first time fell harshly on her ears. 
He saw the movement and recollected himself. 


“Forgive me, Louise!” he murmured. “It 
was too great a shock—I had not suspected— 
and we have been such friends.” 

“And we shall still be friends, always,” she 
rejoined, her face resuming its usual expres- 
sion. “Look over yonder, André”; she pointed 
to the white tower of the Convent. “I am go- 
ing there. I shall be very near all of you.” 

“You are going to be a nun?” rejoined André 
in a dazed tone. “A nun!” 

“Yes, why not? And Iam so happy over it. 
I have been wanting to join the Daughters of 
Mary for several years. I never had another 
thought, but I had no dowry; I did not suppose 
they could take me. But they will—poor as 
I am, for the affection they bear towards my 
father and mother—with nothing but my lace- 
making and my wreath of orange-blossoms.” 

“And well they might,” growled André, once 
more almost beside himself. 

Unknown to the group, Ferrand and Pére 
Carillon, having come up to the parapet for 
some business of their own, had heard all that 
had passed. Both of the old men began to 
weep softly; they had loved Louise with all 
their hearts. André remained motionless, his 
eyes cast down. 

“Why do you all lock so strange!” cried 
Louise. “When I say I am going to be a nun, 
father, mother, brothers, sisters and friends 
begin to look sad and weep, all but Louis, who, 
although he cannot come with me, is about to 
enter the Seminary. We are both going to 
give ourselves to God,—forever.” 

“With His help, Louise,” said Louis, who had 
not yet uttered a word. 

“It is very hard,” said Pére Carillon. “It 
is not every day that parents are called upon 
to sacrifice two such children.” 
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“But we shall be so happy,” pleaded Louise. 
“We shall love you all just the same. Pray for 
us then, dear friends, and sometimes, André, 
when you are resting like this, in the evening 
on the parapet, look towards the Convent and 
remember that I shall never forget you.” 


Louis stepped forward and extended his 
hand, first to the older men, then to André. 
The eyes of the two young men met in a com- 
prehending glance; each knew that the other 
understood. 

The mournful silence began to oppress the 
tender heart of the young aspirant. Tears 
flowed from her eyes and when she advanced 
slowly to say good-bye, her brother, laying his 
hand on her shoulder, turned her steps toward 
the winding staircase. “It is better so,” he 
said—and in a moment they had disappeared. 


And so it was; had they lingered an instant 
longer André would not have been able to con- 
trol himself. Ferrand and Pére Carillon di- 
vined what was passing in his soul. They 
turned and left him alone with his sorrow. 
When he could no longer hear their footsteps 
he stretched his hands towards the white tower 


of the Convent with a cry of despair. 
* * ok * 


He was not long permitted to dwell on his 
unhappiness. That very night his father suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis, from which he ral- 
lied slightly after a few days, but which left 
him very weak and helpless. 

Besides assuming all the duties of watchman, 
which, however, were shared by the faithful 
Pére Carillon, André was obliged to attend to 
his father’s wants. The mind of the sick man 
remained perfectly clear; he was very well a- 
ware that his days were numbered. 

One morning he called his son to his bedside. 

“André,” he said, “close the windows and 
sit near me.” 

André obeyed. He drew a chair forward, sat 
down and took his father’s hand. They looked 
in each other’s faces, the young man contem- 
plating the ravages which illness had made on 
the countenance of his beloved parent, while 
that parent felt his heart bleed when he re- 
garded the pale and anxious face of his son. 

“Now,” he reflected, “the poor boy will have 
to bear the loss of his father and his love— 
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alone. I might have helped him to endure the 
latter but my own departure I can neither a- 
vert nor delay. But he is a brave boy and time 
will soften all regrets while his religion will 
prove a solace to him.” After a moment he 
said, 

“André, the time has come for me to confide 
to you a secret which has been transmitted in 
our family from generation to generation. 
When Hervé Ferrand was made Custodian of 
the tower in 1457, the architect of the Cathe- 
dral, Petrus de Perriére, made known to him 
a secret place, which, in the event of war or 
pillage, would serve as a depository for its 
treasures. He was made to swear on the Gos- 
pel that he would only reveal the secret of the 
hiding-place to his successor and the Curé of 
the Cathedral, and not even to them unless in 
the case of direct necessity or on the occasion 
of his own death. My son, I am about to die 
and you will succeed me in the office which, 
like my ancestors, I have endeavored faithfully 
to perform. Now, pay attention, André; I am 
about to reveal to you the secret of the Tower.” 

“Yes, Father,” replied André, “I am listen- 
ing.” 

“Push yonder chest a little out from the 
wall,” continued Ferrand. “Behind it you will 
see a stone, marked with a Cross.” 

“There are several,” replied André after he 
had removed the chest. “Don’t you remember, 
all around the four sides of the wall there is a 
row of stones with crosses. I suppose they 
were meant for ornaments. They look exactly 
alike to me, father.” 

“Observe them closely. They are designed 
with lines extending around the four sides of 
each. There are six of these lines, André, ex- 
cept on one stone, the third from the end, 
which, if you will examine, you will find has 
seven.” 

“Yes, father, you are right,” rejoined An- 
dré after a moment. “There are seven lines 


in the stone at the left.” 

“Put your finger in the very centre of that 
stone and press hard,” directed Ferrand. 

André did so; it turned easily and then slid 
downward in a groove, which disclosed an iron 
door. 

“Push that inward,” said Ferrand. 
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André obeyed. The door, sliding to the left, 
revealed a cavity large enough to admit the 
body of aman. He leaned forward, looking in- 
to the hole, and discovered a narrow, iron stair- 
way which descended through the thickness of 
the solid wall. 


“How far does that go, Father?” he asked, 
removing his head and shoulders from the cavi- 
ty. 

“Not very far,” answered Ferrand, “It termi- 
nates at one of the angles which outline the 
shape of the smaller towers. Behind the third 
stop from the bottom of the stairway, you will 
see a shelf, or rather, feel it. Put out your 
hand and bring me what you will find there.” 


André descended and presently returned, 
carrying a small, chagreen sack. Ferrand took 
it in his hand but did not open it. Returning 
it to his son he said, “This represents the sav- 
ings of my life time. I thought to give them 
to you as a wedding present. But your wed- 
ding I shall never see.” 

“Nor I,” replied André. 
marry, father.” 

“And why not, my son?” inquired the in- 
valid in a low tone. 

“Father, you must know why. You and I 
have lived together too long and too amicably 
not to understand each other well. You must 
have known of my hopes regarding—” 

The dying man interupted him. “Yes, yes— 
I suspected, at least. But God wished her for 
Him self aid has demanded this sacrifice of you. 
Some day, it may be long hence, that wound 
will be healed and I pray God that He will send 
you a loving and faithful wife who will be all 
to you that your mother was to me. And, 
Andre’ if you should have a son, reveal to him 
only the secret I have disclosed to you this 
morning. If you never have one tell it only 
to the ure, and that upon your dying bed.” 

“Yes, Father,” replied the young man. “I 
shall follow your direction in every particular.” 

Ina few days André had laid his father to 
rest and his life went on in the tower with 
Pere Cacilion, who rambled into the city oc- 
caSionally, jnvariably returning with news of 
the ferments which were agitating the popu- 
lation portent of the approaching Revolution. 

The storm broke at last; the Reign of Ter- 
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ror had begun. André, in his solitude regarded 
it as something in which he had no part; in 
those days he lived as one in a dream, perform- 
ing his duties as faithfully as ever, but with 
no anxieties for the present and no hopes for 
the future. 

In a short time the best people of the town, 
fearing they hardly knew what, got their pos- 
sessions together and followed their Bishop and 
several of his devoted priests into exile. Many 
of them took up their abode in England. The 
Clergy, having been required to take the Con- 
stitutional Oath, refused for the most part, to 
do so. Such as were willing to cast their lot 
with the new régime met with but scant ap- 
probation from their parishoners, who were 
as a rule faithful to the old. The Commune 
soon began to confiscate Church property, the 
bells were removed from the tower to be melt- 
ed down and turned into copper coin; the Curé, 
who had been one of the few who had chosen 
to remain with his people, was ordered to de- 
part under pain of death or imprisonment. 

A new Curé was appointed by the Commune; 
for precaution’s sake he forbade André to cry 
out from the Tower according to ancient cus- 
tom, “Pray for sinners,” and ordered him to 
confine himself to announcing the hours. There 
was no fear of his being disturbed in his avoca- 
tion, as he was no longer hired, and naturally 
enough, no one wished to take his place. So 
he remained alone in his tower and passed 
many hours on the parapet, seeking to recog- 
nize among the nuns who went to and fro, dur- 
ing recreation hours in the garden, her whose 
departure trom his life and destroyed for him 
all prospect of earthly felicity. At rare inter- 
vals he paid a visit to the Lucas family, who, 
without being aware of the cause, found him 
greatly changed, silent, distrait and sad. The 
truth was that he could not bear to visit the 
places which reminded him so much of Louise. 
Gradually the visits ceased altogether, and the 
family, occupied and anxious, owing to the 
stress of the times, entirely lost sight of their 
former friend and protégé. 

(To be continued) 


He who communicates unites himself as closely to 
Jesus Christ as two pieces of wax, when melted, be- 
come one.—St. Cyril of Alexandria. 
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Coal Black---Snow White 


HERE has just died in one of our northern 

cities a faithful old slave familiarly known 
as “Aunt Tillie.” Worn out in the service of 
man, she was calmly abiding the time when 
the good Lord should take her to Himself. The 
summons came and she responded. 

During the many years that she spent with 
the non-Catholic family with whom she lived, 
she had never missed Mass on Sunday. Fre- 
quently, too, was she seen at the Holy Table. 
What a splendid example for some of our 
“white trash.” Yes, despite her dark features 
so bright was her example that, in all proba- 
bility “Mashr John” and “Miss Mary.” with 
the rest of the family, will take instructions 
with a view to entering the Church. How true 
it is that a black coal often radiates a brilliant 
light as well as cheers those that approa’} its 
warming rays. 

“Aunt Tillie” was not only looked upon as 
one of the family, but she was considered a 
saint. In her last illness the lady of the heuse 
waited upon her with the devotion of a daugh- 
ter. As the end drew near, the priest was 
called. It was Saturday—the one day of all 
the week when the priest is often sorely tried. 
for the forenoon is taken up with business that 
might have been done earlier, if only the callers 
had attended to it; the afternoon and evening 
must be spent in lifting up drooping spirits, in 
encouraging the fainthearted, in tearing the 
stray sheep from the thorns of the wayside, in 
dispensing the balm of God’s grace to all. But 
we are digressing.—The priest came on Satur- 
day to comfort the poor creature, the censola- 
tions of Holy Mother Church were adminis- 
tered, and she was prepared for the ange) of 
Death. 

On Sunday morning “Aunt Tillie’s” pew was 
vacant. She did not come to Mass. No she 
was not ill, but she had departed—had winged 
her flight on high to give her Master an ac- 
count of her stewardship. “Aunt Tillie’ was 
dead. 

Monday morning saw the hearse with mourn- 
ers draw up at the stately cathedral. A beauti - 
ful and expensive casket was borne into the 
sacred edifice, where it remained during the 
funeral Mass. When the final Requiem acter- 
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nam had been chanted in the house of God, the 
body of this faithful servant was conveyed to 
the cemetery where it was laid in the family 
lot right beside “Mahsr John’s” own mother. 
There it awaits the final trumpet blast of the 
Angel Gabriel, when “in the twinkling of an 
eye” it shall rise, no longer black and unsight- 
ly, but transformed and beautiful to behold. 

The grace of God does not respect the color 
of a man’s skin. Before Him race and color 
count for naught. At the judgment we shall 
not be asked whether we were white or black, 
down-trodden Irish, despised German, or of any 
other nationality. It is the heart that He search- 
eth. What are thy works? 


Snowbound--A Work of Art 


M. MILDRED 


T is essentially characteristic of all true art 

to express genuine emotion, and a literary 
production may be called a work of art only in 
so far as the sentiment which it conveys ade- 
quately is at once sincere, earnest, and true to 
life. Most men recognize true literature by the 
inner response of their own human nature to 
the genuine emotion charmingly expressed. 

In Whittier’s Snowbound, a pastoral lyric, 
we have a true and vivid picture of New Eng- 
land farm life during the winter season. The 
characters in every instance are true to human 
experience, and the home life of the humble 
country folk is beautifully portrayed in lan- 
guage of love and simplicity. In the first 
stanza there is a strong, graphic description of 
the approaching snowstorm, and, as we read 
on, we see just what the poet himself saw and 
we feel just what he felt. The descriptions 
throughout the poem are very real to the imag- 
ination of the reader. As we read the lines 
describing the visit of the boys to the barn we 
too receive the varied welcomes from the 
“prisoned brutes within.” For to us: 

The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked. 

But there is a rarer touch of true human 
sentiment in the lines which tell of the absence 
of old, familiar sights and sounds: 
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No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 
* * x x 


Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth, 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


The good old father, “a prompt, decisive 
man,” is a typical New England farmer, the 
head of his own household. The mother, a 
kindly, gentle woman, wins our love and rever- 
ence, and we are at once a part of the family 
circle, gathered about the warm hearth, quite 
content to listen to the simple tales of simple 
country folk, lowly ’tis true, but far from 
commonplace. Among the most beautiful lines 
in the poem are those which describe the 
youngest sister and reveal at the same time the 
poignant grief of the poet at her early loss and 
the hopeful resignation with which he awaits 
their reunion. 


The poem has immortalized the life of the 
lowly, and idealized their simple faith and 
trust in an All-Wise Providence. Contentment 
with one’s lot, love, and reverence for the do- 
mestic circle and appreciation of one’s own are 
the truths impressed upon the mind of the 
thoughtful student by a careful study of the 
poem. 


Love’s Bouquet 


ANDREW GREEN, O. S. B. 


Fair Season, when all earth bursts into bloom: 
When the great Artist, with a lavish hand, 
Spreads streaks of gorgeous beauty through the land, 
That look so cheery in life’s sterner gloom; 
When every playful zephyr breathes perfume 
Astray from paradise or heaven’s strand; 
When every voice that Nature can command 
Bursts into melody. And all for whom? 


Ah, Mother, then I lift mine eyes to Thee, 
Fairer than all the glory of all the year; 

Whose every heart-beat stirred sweet harmony; 
Who liv’dst a symphony, ravishing to hear. 
For Thee thy dear Son twined this sweet bouquet, 
Pointing the beauty that is thine alway. 
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Second Annual National Convention 


Dear Crusaders, the second annual national conven- 
tion of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade will be 
held at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
on August 6th, 7th, and 8th. This is the time to which 
every unit should look forward with the highest hopes 
that its ideals may be considered, discussed, studied, 
and sanctioned. That the desired effect may become 
a reality, every unit is urged to send at least one 
competent delegate to this Convention, to voice the 
suggestions and urge the phases of activity which have 
particularly impressed the minds of the members of 
his unit. With the favorable attitude of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council towards this movement, the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has a well founded 
hope for a bright future. This future, however bright, 
will bring with it many changes in the modes of opera- 
tion. The present condition of the Crusade must be 
pressed into new form to meet the recognized changes. 
The past work must undergo careful scrutiny and plans 
must be drawn up for the future. All of these con- 
siderations demand mature deliberation. 
the number of delegates present, the greater will be 
our hope for the success of this Convention. Each 
Unit will show its cooperation by being well repre- 
sented. Let’s make this Convention a grand success! 


The Month of the Sacred Heart 


The motto of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
is: “The Sacred Heart for the world and the world 
for the Sacred Heart.” We must keep this motto 
before our eyes constantly in June, for during this 
beautiful month the universal Church urges above all 
special devotion to the Most Sacred Heart. The gar- 
lands of prayers woven by the faithful during this 
month are very pleasing to the Sacred Heart. In 
our garland of good works let us wind still another 
fragrant rose by putting forth our best efforts to aid 
the struggiing missions accomplish their purpose. Our 
efforts will surely be most pleasing to the Sacred Heart. 

Our Lord, speaking to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
exclaimed: “Behold the Heart which has loved men 
so much!” Let us pause to reflect where this love 
showed itself with such abundance. Abundance? Why 
abundance has limits, but this is the love of the God- 
man. His love has no bounds, It is infinite. This was 
shown in the vivid tragedy of His sacred passion, and 
in its climax, the death upon the cross. Standing at the 
foot of the cross, each one of us in spirit says: “My 
God is suffering for me,” “My God has died for me.” 
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THE SACRED HEART FOR THE WORLD — THE WORLD FOR THE SACRED HEART 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


However fervent our contemplation may be, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that Jesus has died not only 
for us, but for all men, for all nations, and for all 
times. Christ immolated himself in order that the 
gates of heaven might be opened to every man no 
matter in what country he might live, or what language 
he might speak, or what color his face might be. While 
hanging upon the cruel cross, in that last, that awful 
hour, Jesus offered to His Heavenly Father, His thorn- 
crowned head, nail-pierced hands and feet, His man- 
gled body, and His bleeding Heart, for the salvation 
of the children of darkness, to whom the gospel has 
not been preached, as well as for the children of light, 
who know God. In the midst of His tortures the Son 
of God cries: “I thirst.” But this is interpreted not 
as the thirst of parched lips, but the longing of a lov- 
ing heart for the souls of men. If we love God, we 
must love what He loves, the immortal soul of each 
and every man, the immortal souls of those who grope 
in the darkness of ignorance. Can we desregard that 
for which God longs. By no means! By His grace 
we are Catholics, and it is nothing short of our duty 
to help spread the light of our faith in those regions 
where darkness still reigns. The Mission Houses of 
America are continually sending zealous priests, lay- 
brothers, and sisters to the far-off-shores of Asia and 
other parts of the world. These missionaries, filled 
with the apostolic spirit, are ready to sacrifice their all, 
even life itself, to bring into the true fold those souls 
which God loves so well. 

Such whole-hearted sacrifice as this demands and 
deserves the support of the Catholic world. What 
these noble missionaries have been doing and are doing, 
among the heathens of foreign lands, has been told 
and retold to you. You have been reminded that it is 
your duty to second these efforts, by whatever means 
lie in your power. You know your duty. If in the past 
you have been negligent in this regard, just make great- 
er efforts during the month of June to help the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade realize its motto: “The 
World for the Sacred Heart and the Sacred Heart for 
the World.” 


The Hardships of a Modern Apostle 


We have thought it proper to place before you again 
the hardships, which the missionaries must face, even 
in our country. The following is an extract from a 
letter received from Father Sylvester Eisenman, O.S.B., 
who is laboring among the Indians of South Dakota. 

He tells us that after he had driven some forty 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The Oblates and Catholic Devotion 


(After Abbot Gueranger) 


Abbot Gueranger continues: “Let them greatly 
prize their noble name of Christians, formed from 
that of Christ their king, Son of God and Son of Man 
in unity of person. They will glory in their surname 
of Catholics, which distinguishes them from those who, 
though they may have received Baptism, have ceased 
to belong to the one divinely appointed Christian socie- 
ty of the faithful. They attach great value to the 
signs of the Catholic faith, upon which the Church 
has shed the benediction of which she holds the source. 
The holy oils, holy water, the blessed tapers of Candel- 
mas day, the blessed branches of Palm Sunday,—all 
these and such like things they will hold in esteem; 
as regards devotion and objects of veneration, they 
will always prefer those which are, as it were, stamped 
with the Church’s seal, and bear the heavenly impress 
of the heavenly power she has received and which she 
exercises.” 


The holy oils referred to by the writer may here 
be given some explanation. These holy oils are those 
used whenever the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, or Extreme Unction are administered; also when 
the Bishop ordains priests. Every Catholic knows that, 
while the Church attaches a blessing to these articles, 
she by no means wishes to say that they of themselves 
are endowed with any extraordinary strength. In 
order to negotiate in wares and property, we have what 
we call currency,—paper,—worth very little in itself, 
but because of its attached stamping and symbols, ac- 
cepted by everyone at its declared value. Thus holy 
Mother Church, desiring to negotiate in grace, and 
knowing that she cannot easily hand out graces to the 
people in their mere spiritual essence, utilizes such 
things as oil, water, etc., to which she attaches the 
graces, then distributes to the faithful. In this manner, 
she not only has a means herself of making this dis- 
tribution, but also furnishes the faithful with an 
evident sign, which they can see with their eyes, of the 
grace given. We might call these holy oils then the 
currency of God by which he gives us spiritual values. 


In the same manner holy Mother Church blesses 
palms, candles, medals, etc. Hence as Catholics, we 
ought never allow our faith to grow cold, but always 
venerate and use these holy articles, properly blessed, 
for the purposes for which they were instituted. Thus 
no Catholic home should be without its holy water. 
There should be a little font beside the beds of the 
different sleeping-rooms, so that the inmates may bless 
themselves upon retiring and upon rising. Where 
faith dwells, there God also dwells; and where He 
dwells, there also His blessing dwells; and where His 
blessing dwells, there all things turn out to good, 
sooner or later. 


Likewise holy candles should be kept in the house. 
They should be kept in readiness for sickness, when 
the priest is called. Or they may be used in times of 
distress, such as severe storms, etc. But these holy 
things should be well taken care of and preserved in 
a decent, clean place. How slovenly and lacking in 
true faith are those people who, though they get the 
holy candles at church and take them home, use them 
for mere purposes of lighting, ete. This should not be. 

The branches of palm which we receive on Palm 
Sunday should likewise be kept in the house in a con- 
spicuous place and set up for the veneration of the 
inmates throughout the year. When the new palm is 
received, the old should be burnt, so that it may not 
be subjected to any possible indignities; or given to 
the parish priest, who uses it, after he has burnt it 
to ashes, to put on the heads of the faithful on Ash 
Wednesday. 

How utterly false would be the faith of that Cath- 
olic who, neglecting these certain and all-powerful 
articles blessed by God Himself, should dare to give 
the least countenance or even belief to that breeder 
of insanity, the Ouija board! Do not touch that in- 
fernal machine; and do all you can to keep others away 
from it. Be sure, the devil is highly pleased whenever 
he finds a new victim on this road! If you find one 
of these boards, burn it without delay; you may be 
the life-saver of more than one mind, of more than 
one soul. 


Indulgences on St. Benedict’s Medal 


(1) JUNE 3. Feast of Corpus Christi. 1 plenary 
indulgence (and another if the Papal blessing is at- 
tached) for both the Ordinary and the Jubilee medal. 
Besides, 2 years and 2 quarantines for every day of 
the octave,—this indulgence is attached to the Jubilee 
medal only. 

(2) JUNE 11. Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
7 years and 7 quar. (the same also if Papal blessing 
is attached) for both medals. 

(8) JUNE 24. Feast of St. John the Baptist. One 
plenary indulgence, for either medal, provided the Pa- 
pal blessing is attached. 

(4) JUNE 29. Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. 7 years 
and 7 quarantines for both medals. Also 2 years and 
2 quarantines for Jubilee medal. Also one plenary in- 
dulgence for either medal, provided Papal blessing is 
attached. 

Note: On the Feast of St. John the Baptist (June 
24) and on that of Sts. Peter and Paul (June 29) the 
Oblates may receive the General Absolution, to which a 
plenary indulgence is attached. 


Jesus Christ in the Most Holy Eucharist is a fire of 
charity.—St. Dienysius the Areopagite. 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—The Students’ Mission Crusade finds the projec- 
tion slides for the illustrated lectures rather bulky. 
A possible remedy is offered by the use of films in the 
place of glass. A roll of non-inflammable films, weigh- 
ing half a pound will take the place of slides weigh- 
ing twenty pounds. It is to be hoped that this recent 
invention will come into common use. 

—Face powder is not effective enough for the women 
of the Macuas, a dark brown tribe living in South 
Africa. Envying their fair sisters of northern climes, 
they hide their brown complexion beneath the thick 
white paste they apply to their faces. But the prepa- 
ration of this cosmetic is troublesome. They knead 
their daily paste on a stone, and kneel for the work. 

—A simple attachment for a typewriter makes the 
erasure easy when carbon copies are being made. A 
padded flat bar is attached across the typewriter so 
that the carbon copy passes below it, whilst the sheet 
to be corrected passes above the pad-bar and rests 
on it. 

—Because of the invention of a small electric motor 
to be attached to the barber’s clippers, the cutting of 
hair by electricity has become a reality. The barber 
needs only direct the clippers properly. 

—Gear wheels made of compressed cotton have been 
found very durable. They have the advantage over 
steel in being nearly noiseless. 

—The London Metropolitan Railroad is experiment- 
ing with electric signs placed in the ceiling of the 
cars. The sign flashes the name of the next station. 

—Imagine the consternation of a clergyman who 
purchased his new black suit by artificial light, and 
found by daylight that the color was not black but 
blue. The search for artificial light identical with day- 
light for the matching of colors still continues. A late 
invention uses, for the electric light, a reflector with 
a checkerboard arrangement of squares in blue, purple, 
and green. The reflected colors are said to blend into 
rays similar to daylight. 

—Sugar beets are now harvested by a special tractor. 
An automatic hand of metal reaches into the ground 
and clutches the beets, while a knife cuts off the tops, 
lifts the beets out by the roots, and finally stacks them 
where they can be conveniently collected. 

—Subatomic energy, also called atomic energy, still 
occupies a prominent place in marvelous predictions 
for the near future. In popular language, the energy 
stored in the atoms of a little finger is sufficient, were 
it only under man’s control, to run all the trains in 
the United States for a few minutes. So far, only a 
few radio-active substances have developed this energy 
in a manner observable by man, but the theory is ad- 
vanced that all matter does develop, or is capable of 
developing, sub-atomic energy. 

—The approach of a storm can be detected in wire- 
less instruments several hours in advance. A storm 


by day in a large city means an enormous increase for 
the electric lighting companies, and they make use of 
an automatic wireless warning to prepare for the add- 
ed load. One such storm in New Yerk City increased 
by 150,000 horsepower the normal energy developed 
in the afternoon. 

—A typewriter for writing music has been invented 
by an Italian. It has but ten keys, and gives the notes 
their correct lengths. Transposition from key to key 
is made possible. 

—Marvelous secrets of plant life have been revealed 
by the “magnetic crescograph,” the invention of a Hin- 
du scientist, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. The magnetic 
crescograph has a long magnetic lever attached by a 
cocoon-thread to a plant, and the slightest movement 
of the plant is magnified to an enormous degree through 
the lever, a magnetic needle, and a beam of light. A 
magnification of ten million times is possible. Plants 
have been shown to be very sensitive to stimulus, poi- 
sons, and anaesthetics. In regard to stimulus, a tree 
will respond to a passing cloud, a falling raindrop, 
slight changes of heat and cold, or a shifting wind. 
The pulsations of life in a plant under the influence 
of poison grow weaker and weaker, and finally cease 
with a quivering spasm. Plants have been shown to 
sleep! And that from the evening to the morning. 
When ether is applied to a leaf, the life movements 
decrease, and when the ether is removed, the leaf re- 
covers from the shock. One of the most interesting 
applications was made to a plant that always died when 
transplanted. A live plant was subjected to ether, then 
transplanted, and lived after the operation! This 
similarity of plant action to animal life offers much 
for the future in the experiments as to the effects of 
drugs, poisons, and medicines. 

—A portable searchlight recently tried, threw its 
beams from New York to Philadelphia, a distance of 
ninety miles. 

—A drop of rain on a piece of blotting paper, and 
your open window closes. This is the invention for 
lovers of fresh air who return to find their room flood- 
ed by rain through the open window. The automatic 
window-operator is attached to a sash equipped with 
balance weights. A drop of moisture on the strip of 
paper outside causes the mechanism to operate a spring, 
and the spring draws down the sash. 

—A fruit-branding machine has been invented. You 
may now be secure in ordering your favorite brand 
of oranges, lemons, apples, and even tomatoes. The 
name is stamped on the skin of the fruit. 

—Sneezing has been found beneficial in the treat- 
ment of adenoids, and of nasal complaints. It is 
interesting in some hospitals to see the patients inhal- 
ing iris root and to hear the sneezing chorus. 

—In England, at the Hounslow Aerodome, a light- 
house has been erected to guide the airman at night 
and in bad weather. A beam of light of 70,000 candle- 
power is sent vertically into the sky. 
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—Why does a cat have whiskers? An old answer 
was that she could tell the size of the whole through 
which she could crawl. Recent experiments claim that 
they are to aid the sight. When an animal watches 
its prey intently or stares at a branch upon which 
to light, it wiggless its whiskers constantly and thereby 
rests the eyes. Try it yourself. Stare intently at an 
object till the sight blurs. Half close the eyes, and 
see how the object stands forth. 

—A “both-ways” planing tool for metal permits a 
roughing cut to be taken on the outward or slower 
cut and a finishing cut on the return or fast cut, thus 
working with double efficiency. 

—The six wheeled truck promises to solve the prob- 
lem for heavy loads. Instead of two very large rear 
wheels, four smaller rear wheels, one pair in front of 
the other, are used. This allows of the use of smaller 
tires of the same size for all six wheels with a result- 
ing economy in tires and weight. The load being more 
evenly distributed, the wear and tear on the road is 
lessened, whilst the easy riding qualities are increased. 

—A one passenger automobile with two cylinders at 
a very moderate price is on the market. The maker 
claims fifty miles to a gallon of gasoline. 

—The “Quantel” as a division of matter smaller than 
the atom is the fundamental of a new theory of matter 
proposed by Dr. Irving Langmuir of the General Elec- 
tric Co. At a meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences, April 27, he explained the “Quantel” as con- 
sisting of two parts, positive and negative. It is present 
everywhere in space, moves in all directions with the 
velocity of light, and is capable of passing through 
matter. The other members of the Academy admitted 
that this theory was “over their heads.” This is an- 
other sign of the modern tendency to revert to the dis- 
carded corpuscular or projected-particle theory as op- 
posed to the present undulatory or wave-motion theory 
in many material phenomena. 

—Popular interest has been aroused in the proposal 
to shoot a sky rocket to the moon. Scientists are claim- 
ing the moon has been shooting projectiles to us for 
some time. The meteorites which bombard the earth 
are said to have been shot forth from the volcanoes on 
the moon. REV. COLUMBAN THUISs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—The Jerusalem News, which was established recent- 
ly by the English, is the first daily to be published in 
the Holy City. 

—Sister Mary Blanche McCormick, of the Sisters of 
Providence, while crossing a busy throughfare at Indi- 
anapolis, was run down and crushed by an automobile. 
The injured sister was carried to the sidewalk where 
her companion, Sr. Theodata, knelt by her side in 
prayer. Many of the bystanders wept and prayed. 

An ambulance rushed Sister Blanche to St. Vincent’s 

Hospital where, still conscious, she received the con- 
solations of the Church. A peaceful death soon fol- 
lowed. 

—The Sisters of Providence, of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, will send a colony of six sisters to China to 
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establish a school at Kie-Fong-Tu, in the Province of 
Honau. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Taconi, bishop of that 
province, is in Rome now and on his return to the 
Orient will take the sisters along. These are the first 
American sisters to take up mission work in China. 

—The parochial schools of the United States save 
the government $62,298,420 a year, and yet some bigots 
would compel us to close all our schools. There are 
1,701,213 pupils attending the parochial schools at pres- 
ent. God grant that we may be permitted to continue 
shouldering the burden so as to preserve our little ones 
to the faith. 

—According to reports the Sistine Choir, which con- 
sists of 97 men and 72 boys, is being formed into an 
international touring company. In the near future 
it will tour France, England, and visit the United 
States again. 

—The Marquette University will begin at once the 
erection of a six-story brick and stone hall for the 
School of Applied Science and Engineering. The struc- 
ture will cost $600,000. 

—Senator T. C. Power, of Helena, Mont., has given 
$50,000 to the new building fund of Mount St. Charles 
College at Helena. 

—The Dubuque Catholic College will henceforward 
be known as Columbia College. 

—The Society of the Divine Word, at Techny, II1., 
is expecting the arrival of priests and sisters from 
the motherhouse in Holland. During the past six years 
mission work has steadily increased but no help has 
been received from Europe. 

—It is rumored that a new cathedral may be built 
at Baltimore. The present venerable edifice is sacred 
to Cardinal Gibbons, for it was there that he received 
baptism, there that he was ordained to the priesthood, 
consecrated bishop, and invested with the red hat. That 
cathedral has been his episcopal chair since Oct. 3, 
1877. During the past forty-three years he has or- 
dained in his cathedral more than 2,000 priests and 
consecrated more than forty bishops. 

—Bishop Brossart, of Covington, Ky., recently con- 
firmed a class of sixty-two converts in the church of 
the Immaculate Conception at Newport. 

—The German Lutheran church of St. Matthew, at 
Cincinnati, after seventy-eight years of service in Prot- 
estantism, has, under title of St. Joseph of Nazareth 
Church, become part of the fold of Christ. Archbish- 
op Moeller officiated at the solemn dedication on April 
18th. The Franciscan Fathers are in charge of the 
congregation which is made up of 200 Hungarian 
families. 

—Wendel Philip Stafford, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, has been received 
into the Church. Justice Stafford is the author of 
several books both in prose and poetry. 

—The International Palestine Congress will be held 
this summer at LEinsiedeln, Switzerland, from July 
19 to 22. 

—Owing to shortage of teachers 18,000 public schools 
in the country at large have been closed. Were it not 
for our parochial schools, which are educating nearly 
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2,000,000, the number closed for want of teachers would 
be still greater. 

—The Rev. David Bearne, S. J., noted writer of 
fiction for boys, an English convert to the faith, is 
dead. 

—The Alexian Brothers, who conduct a number of 
hospitals in this country, held the general chapter of 
their order at Aachen, on April 21. Bro. Alexius Jan- 
sen, of Chicago, who has spent all of his religious life 
in England and America, was one of the delegates to 
the chapter in which he was elected Superior General. 

—We read that “simplified spelling” has been aban- 
doned by the Modern Language Association in America. 
“Simplified spelling” failed to arouse public interest, 
hence it made no progress. 

—On April 23 the Rev. W. J. Howlett, chaplain of 
the Sisters of Loretto, at the motherhouse, Nerinx, 
K. Y., narrowly escaped what might have been a tragic 
death. He was crossing a railroad track in his automo- 
bile when the engine of a freight train struck the 
machine in which he was riding and smashed it to 
pieces. Fortunately for him Father Howlett was 
caught on the pilot of the engine and borne some 
distance before the engineer was aware of the fact. 

—St. Louis Universtity is making arrangements to 
raise $3,000,000 to keep its medical college up to the 
standard. An organization of more than 5,000 alumni 
is being formed for the purpose. 

—Edward Hines, millionaire lumberman of Chicago, 
in memory of his son Edward, Jr., who died on the 
battlefield in France, has placed at the disposal of the 
Rt. Rev. Archbishop the sum of $500,000 for the divini- 
ty building of the proposed Catholic university to be 
established at Chicago. The present Catholic universi- 
ties and colleges in the city will form part of the great 
university, which is to be established on the Oxford 
plan. Each of these institutions will preserve its iden- 
tity and autonomy, but will be graded up to the stand- 
ard of the great university. The divinity hall will 
be known as St. Mary’s of.the Lake Theological Semi- 
nary. 

—tThe recent influenza scourge claimed six victims 
from among the students at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 

—For the convenience of those who work late on 
Saturday nights, Holy Communion is distributed at 
the 10 o’clock Mass on Sunday at St. Louis Church, 
Cincinnati. 

—Bishop P. J. Nussbaum, C. P., because of illness, 
resulting from an injury received in a train wreck 
a year or more ago, has resigned his see of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. The Holy Father, in accepting the 
resignation, named him titular bishop of Gerasa. 

—In an official letter, dated May 2, 1920, the Rt. 
Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, Bishop of Covington, Ky., 
says, “In conformity to this sacred wish of the Holy 
Father, and for the increase of this noble (Holy 
Name) society of the heavenly blessings among the 
men of our Diocese, we hereby ordain that all the 
pastors who have not done so in the past establish, 
within their parishes, a Holy Name Society as early 
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as possible and have it affiliated with the Diocesan 
Union.” 

—The official records show that 3276 priests of the 
French clergy laid down their lives in the recent con- 
flict and that 8000 were decorated with the “Croix de 
Guerre.” 

—It is announced that, beginning with July 1st, the 
Catholic Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa, now triweekly, 
will be issued daily. Let us hope that our first Cath- 
olic daily in English be a grand success and let us 
make it such. 

—The Holy Name Society has a membership of 
1,600,000 in America. 

—Thomas Morris, a Scotchman by birth, who is said 
to have been born on Jan. 15, 1794, died on April 30, 
at Ansley, Nebr. After passing the century mark 
he became a Catholic. A shoemaker by trade, he stuck 
to the “last” over one hundred years. 

—At the celebration of his silver jubilee as bishop, 
Cardinal Nava, of Catania, gave a banquet to the poor 
and the orphans of his city. The Cardinal himself 
waited on his guests at table. Following his edifying 
example, the other church dignitaries and the city 
officials assisted him. 

—It is astonishing that, in spite of the high cost 
of the necessities of life, building materials, and other 
commodities, there is such wonderful building activi- 
ty manifest throughout the entire country. Churches, 
seminaries, hospitals, and other institutions are rising 
mushroom-like out of the ground. “Drives” of all 
kinds, like mighty waves, are sweeping over the land. 
Everybody gives and yet there seems to be plenty of 
money left. The Protestants have united in a drive 
for an enormous sum, which, according to reports, is 
to be used in part for the perversion of the natives 
of Latin America and of other Catholic lands. They 
might do a more meritorious work by expending their 
energies for the conversion of the millions of unbe- 
lievers within the confines of the United States. 

—The Rt. Rev. J. M. Gfoellner, bishop of Linz, in 
Austria, like many other bishops in central Europe, 
is destitute of the means necessary to provide for his 
diocese and his people. Recently he asked the Holy 
Father for material from which to make cassocks for 
his seminarians that they might appear at religious 
functions in ecclesiastical garb. In many churches, 
for want of olive oil and scarcity of wax, no light burns 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Many churches are 
too poor to buy Mass wine and wax for candles. Now 
is the time to for us-to pay back with interest our 
deep debt of gratitude. How much do we not owe to 
the church especially in Austria, Germany, and France, 
ever since their missionarics first came to our shores, 
for helping to keep alive the flame of faith in our 
cherished land? European missionaries and European 
money have laid the firm foundation on which rests 
the grand superstructure of our religion. Next to 
God we owe the flourishing condition of the faith to 
Catholic Europe. If for the past six years we have 
considered these peoples our enemies, let us now heap 
on their heads coals of fire in the form of bountiful 
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aims. In this regard our fellow Catholics in England 
are giving us a brilliant example by sending them alms 
and by taking their sickly children to give them the 
care they need and cannot get at home.—The priests 
are in dire need. Those who desire to help them, and 
wish to have Masses said in return for the charity 
extended, will do well to send Mass stipends to these 
priests, some of whom are deprived of nearly every 
means of support. 


Benedictine 


—St. Peter’s Abbey, at Muenster, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, will soon open a “drive” for $120,000 for the 
erection of a new college building which will be put up 
this summer. The new wing will be 50 x 157 feet, 
and three stories high. 

—Dr. Romuald Wolters, O. S. B., has been elected 
abbot of Merkelbeek Abbey in the Rhineland. Dr. 
Wolters takes the place of the Rt. Rev. Herman Renzel 
who has resigned. Abbot-elect Wolters was born in 
1888. He was professed in 1904, was ordained in 1912, 
and one year later received the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, at St. Anselm’s Rome. 

—The Abbey Church of Our Lady, at Ettal, in the 
vicinity of Ober-Ammergau, has, by an apostolic brief 
of Feb. 24, 1920, been raised to the rank of a Basilica. 

—Father Peter Nugent, O. S. B., of Erdington Ab- 
bey, died some weeks ago at the Queen Alexandra 
Military Hospital, Milbank, London. Father Peter was 
born on Feb. 6, 1859, at Ballynamullin, County Tyrone, 
Ireland. In 1882 he was ordained at Baltimore by 
Cardinal Gibbons. After laboring for some years in 
Nebraska and Wyoming, he returned to Europe. On 
Sept. 8, 1902, he was professed in the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Erdington. When the late war broke out, Fa- 
ther Peter was stopping with the Benedictines at Beu- 
ron, where he remained to minister to the English and 
American prisoners. 

—The Congregation of the Annunciation is the title 
under which the Belgian Abbeys of Maredsous, Lou- 
vain, and Bruges, are henceforth to be known. The 
Holy See approved of their separation from the Congre- 
gation of Beuron. 

—After the lapse of 113 years the recently restored 
Abbey of Ottobeuern has an abbot in the person of Dr. 
Joseph Maria Ejinsiedler, O. S. B., who was blessed 
on April 21. 


A Unique Department 


In addition to its mission college and seminary at 
Techny, Ill., the Society of the Divine Word conducts 
a special technical course. In order to give also such 
younger boys as have no vocation to the priesthood 
a chance to study for themselves the life of a lay 
brother, a new department will be opened this year for 
boys thirteen years and over who feel a desire to be- 
come lay brothers in a missionary order. Two to three 


years’ training will be given the boy in the trade of 
his choice, and there will be no charge for tuition. 
This is probably the first attempt of its kind in this 
In this way it 


country, but it has much in its favor. 
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is hoped to continue the good work hitherto conducted 
in favor of boys during these important years of their 
life and at the same time afford prospective candidates 
for the brotherhood sufficient time and ample oppor- 
tunity to see and study the life of a lay brother in a 
missionary order. It is hoped that a number of these 
aspirants will decide to join the brotherhood definitely, 
who otherwise would perhaps never have given a 
thought to the religious state. 


General Chapter S. V. D. 


The date for the opening of the 3rd general chapter 
of the Society of the Divine Word for the election of 
the new Superior-General, and the discussion of many 
after-war problems, has been definitely set for Sep- 
tember 25. The American province, besides its Pro- 
vincial, Rev. Peter Janser, S. V. D., is to send two 
other delegates. Besides the task of adapting the 
present Rule to the new Canon Law, there remains 
the great problem of settling on mission fields for future 
work. The missionaries of the Society were disturbed 
in five of their fields during the war, about 75 mis- 
sionaries being deported, while no new missionaries 
could be sent from Holland. There are at present 
about 300 missionaries S. V. D. waiting for appoint- 
ments. In addition, new conditions brought about by 
the war in the missions themselves must be met and 
properly taken care of. 


The Hardships of a Modern Apostle 
(Continued from page 51) 


miles, he arrived at the Lower Brule Agency, where 
he found these conditions: 


The sacristy of. the church was cold and the fuel 
pile was reduced to two hods of slack. Slack does not 
make much of a fire and I had a hard time keeping 
warm. I went over to the store and got some crackers 
cheese, and a coffee pot full of water, intending to 
boil some coffee. But on the way back I met a Catho- 
lic, who gave me such a warm invitation to supper, 
that I acquiesced. After a good supper I returned 
to my sacristy, but I knew that I should be up against 
it that night. In the little sacristy is a folding bed. 
for which my fur coat serves as the principal bed 
cover. The slack refused to burn with any heat. You 
may be sure I was greatful when morning came. There 
being no fuel to heat the church, I said Mass right 
there in the sacristy, on a table. A dozen or more 
worshipers knelt about the stove, and some received 
the Sacraments. For breakfast I ate the lunch, which 
I had intended for supper the evening before. 


Similar conditions are to be found in practically 
every mission, under Fr. Sylvester’s care. It is with 
such accomodations as these, that the missionary is 
received after a drive of many miles across snow banks 
and frozen rivers, in the wintry season in South Dakota. 


When we realize all the hardships a life like this 
entails, how can we help admiring the self-sacrifice 
of our missionaries? What selfish motives could urge 
a man to accept such accommodations as are depicted 
above? Such a life as this is actuated by a purely 
zealous love for souls. 
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is also the month of roses, the month of the Sa- 

cred Heart. Every one loves the month of June. 
It is then when the flowers are most fragrant and 
nature is bedecked in loveliness. 

On June 3 the Holy Catholic Church celebrates the 
great feast of Corpus Christi (words that mean Body 
of Christ). The Holy Eucharist was really instituted 
on Holy Thursday when our Blessed Lord took His 
last supper with the Apostles. That same evening, 
as you remember, He was betrayed by Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver. He was tortured the whole night 
through and the next day, till He was finally nailed to 
the cross on which He died. Holy Thursday is, then, 
as you see, too sorrowful a day on which to celebrate 
a joyous festival, so the Church chose another day. 

In the thirteenth century there were some men who 
did not believe that Jesus was really present in tlhe 
Blessed Sacrament. Then it was that God made known 
to certain pious persons His wish that a special feast 
be instituted in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. It 
is related that revelations were made to a nun named 
Juliana, living at Liége in Belgium, and to her friends 
Eve and Isabella. While praying, Juliana often had 
the same vision in which she saw a bright moon with 
a dark spot on it. At her request God made known 
to her that there was still wanting a feast in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament. He gave her to understand 
that she must make this desire of His known. In 
1246, after she had been urged for a long time, she 
at last related this vision to Robert, Bishop of Liége, 
who afterward became Pope Urban IV. The festival 
was established and was celebrated for the first time 
in 1247 at Liége. The Thursday after the octave of 
Pentecost was appointed for its celebration. 

Some other great feasts occur in June. Chief among 
them is the feast of the Sacred Heart which falls on 
June 11 this year. Ten days later we have St. Aloysius, 
model of purity and patron of youth. Next in order 
is the birthday of St. John the Baptist, who was a first 
cousin of our Savior. You will remember how St. 
John preached penance and prepared the way for the 
coming of Jesus. He also baptized Jesus in the Jordan. 
Just before June closes, on the 29th, we have the feast 
of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, who was crucified 
head downward at Rome. On this same day we also 
celebrate the feast of St. Paul, who preached the faith 
to the gentiles, or those who were not Jews, in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Rome. 


Dis a BOYS AND GIRLS:—The month of June 





Month of June 


Hail, month of June! Hail, lovely month! 
Hail, month of roses sweet! 

Hail, month, the best of all the year! 
Hail, month with joy replete! 


O month of June—our Savior’s own, 
O month of summer’s birth, 

Our hearts uplift to God on high, 
To thoughts above the earth. 


Thee, month of June, we consecrate 
To Jesus’ Sacred Heart. 

O month of June, O chosen month, 
How dear to Him thou art. 


O month of June, we welcome thee; 
Thou com’st with blessings rare. 
Make Thou my heart like unto Thine, 
Lord Jesus, hear my prayer. 
A. HUYSER. 


An Act of Love 


This little prayer is appropriate for all times and 
especially before receiving Holy Communion. Mem- 
ovize it and say it many times a day. 

My Savior Jesus Christ, I love Thee with my whole 
heart and above all that I have dearest in the world. 
May nothing ever destroy or lessen this love in my 
heart. 


Barred--Could You Enter? 


Suppose, dear Young Lady, that you lived in Phoen- 
ix, Arizona, and, when you went to Mass on Sunday, 
you found posted at the entrance to the church this 
notice, “Entrance to this church is forbidden to wo- 
men wearing low-necked dresses.” What could you 
do? Could you enter or would you be obliged to turn a- 
bout and return home to dress? 

Suppose the pastor of the church in your town 
should post such a notice at the entrance to your 
church. Please think about this when you dress for 
church next Sunday and if the notice is not at the 
church door just imagine it is there or will be there on 
the Sunday following. 

It is a shame and disgrace upon the womanhood of 
America and the civilized world that such indecent 
fashions are tolerated. If we wish to dress like the 
savages, why not go to uncivilized lands and dwell 
there.? 

We heard a priest say in his sermon recently that 
he was informed on reliable authority that these im- 
modest fashions were designed by men to lower the 
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standard of morality among women. Is not this a 
shameful thing to contemplate? 

There are many, many pretty things in the fashion 
books which conform to all the rules of modesty. In 
choosing styles for new gowns, for the love of common 
decency, select a pattern which is designed to cover 
the body instead of exposing it. In this connection 
may be mentioned the sleeveless gowns, gowns without 
waists, excepting for a slender ribbon over the shoul- 
ders, and the slit skirts. We might mention also that 
if Dame Fashion abbreviates the skirt much more it 
will soon be called the “Invisible” by virtue of not 
being present or so brief as to be unnoticeable. Shame 
upon Catholic mothers who permit their daughters to 
dress immodestly and double shame upon the mothers 
who set their daughters a bad example. 


First Communion Day 
The little Infant Jesus 
Came down to earth one day, 
To find a sweet and pretty place 
A little while to stay. 
And so, He saw your heart, my child, 
And found a garden there, 
Where rosebuds near a lily grew, 
And daisies white and fair. 


It was so pure and spotless, dear, 
The Babe was pleased to stay, 

He loves you much, but most of all, 
On First Communion Day. 

Jesus will come again, my child, 
So keep the flowers bright, 

To be with children, good and true, 
Is His one great delight. 


He will tell His Holy Mother 

Of the little girl He met, 
And she will be your Mother, too, 

She’ll not this day forget. 
Your gentle guardian angel 

Who has watched each step you trod, 
Is very happy on this day, 

Dear little child of God! 

—Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Sir Galahad 
(Continued) 


Sir Galahad rode until he came to the Castle of 
Carbonek where he spent the night. A gentlewoman, 
ealling Galahad, said, “Arm yourself, mount your 
horse, and follow me. I shall show you within three 
days the greatest adventure that any knight ever saw.” 

Galahad did as he was bidden and they rode until 
they came to the sea. They stopped at a castle to 
dine and departed to the sea where they found a ship 
in which were Bors and Percivale, who cried out, “Sir, 
you are welcome. We have long waited for you.” The 


wind arose and drove the ship with great speed. At 
last the ship arrived between two rocks where there 
was another ship. There was no person in this ship 
but in the end they found written: “Thou man, which 
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shall enter into this ship, beware thou be steadfast in 
thy belief, for I am Faith; and if thou fail, I shall 
not help thee.” 

The gentlewoman then spoke to Percivale and said, 
“Do you know me?” “I do not,” answered he. She 
continued, “I am your sister, daughter of King Pel- 
linore; and you are the man in the world whom I most 
love. And if you have not perfect belief in Jesus 
Christ, enter not into this ship, for you shall perish 
in it.” Percivale was very glad to know that this was 
his sister and he said, “Fair sister, I shall enter, and 
if I be a sinful creature or an untrue knight, there I 
shall perish.” 

We shall learn next month what was in the ship. 


Before an Audience 


The Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, tells in the issue 
of May 1, about a business man who was called upon 
at a banquet to make a speech after several orators 
had spoken. The man looked as if a bomb had struck 
him. He choked, stammered, stuttered, blushed, and 
said a few words which could not be understood and 
then sat down. The paper goes on to state that there 
is no excuse for any sane American citizen to be placed 
in such a predicament and says that Americans neg- 
lect one of the most important features of education 
when they neglect the art of public speaking. There 
is no accomplishment that can profit us more, either in 
business or social life than the ability to talk well and 
the time to learn to speak is when we are children. 

Force yourself to speak whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, but do not talk all the time—give the 
other fellow a chance too. Every time you speak in 
public you will gain confidence in yourself and after 
a time you will find it as easy as doing anything else 
which you are accustomed to. 

We trust that you will learn the readings which we 
publish for you each month. The following poem is 
suitable for a Fourth of July program. Make a grace- 
ful gesture toward the flag at the beginning of stanza 
the second, and also at the beginning of the third. 
Look up reverently on “Thank God.” Use your own 
judgment on the last line. Give the reading with 
emphasis and enthusiasm. Speak as if you meant 
every word of it. 


Dan McGann and Uncle Sam 

Said Dan McGann to a foreign man who worked at 
the self same bench, 

“Let me tell you this,” and for emphasis, he flourished 
a monkey wrench, 

“Don’t talk to me of this bourjoisse, don’t open your 
mouth to speak 

Of your socialists or your anarchists, don’t mention 
the bolsheveek, 

For I’ve enough of this foreign stuff, I’m sick as a man 
can be 

Of the speech of hate, and I’m telling you straight that 
this is the land for me. 


“If you want to brag, just take that flag, an’ boast 
of its field of blue, 
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An’ praise the dead an’ the blood they shed for the 
peace of the likes o’ you. 

I’ll hear no more,” and he waved once more, his wrench 
in a forceful way, 

“O’ the cunning creed o’ some Russian breed. I 

stand for the U. S. A. 

I’m done with your fads, and your wild eyed lads, don’t 
flourish your rag o’ red 

Where I can see, or at night there'll be tall candles 
around your bed. 


“So tip your hat to a flag like that. Thank God for 
its stripes an’ stars. 

Thank God you’re here where the roads are clear, a- 
way from your kings and czars. 

I can’t just say what I feel today, for I’m not a talkin’ 


man, 

But first an’ last, I am standin’ fast for all that’s 
American. 

So don’t you speak of the bolsheveek, it’s sick of that 
stuff I am. 


One God, one flag is the creed I brag. I’m boostin’ 
for Uncle Sam.” 


—Holyoke, Mass., Transcript. 
Watch Your Step 


Slang, they tell us, is a multiform hideous creature. 
A boy may talk slang, he may act slang, or he may 
and often does walk slang. When we talk in a form 
that is contrary to good usage we talk slang. When 
we act in a manner that is opposed to the accepted 
form of the rules of etiquette, we act slang. When 
we walk six abreast on a path that was made to ac- 
commodate but four people, we walk slang. They 
tell us that slang-language is an undeniable sign of 
a careless mental development. By the same token a 
boy who will walk on a plot of grass with a six foot 
path at its side will show the same carelessness of 
mental training. —Exchange. 


The “Maryknoll Junior” 


That is the name of a splendid little missionary 
paper of sixteen pages. This excellent monthly, which 
has just entered its second year, contains a number 
of attractive and appropriate illustrations. Its pur- 
pose is to arouse in our young people interest in the 
foreign missions. Thirty-five cents will bring it to 
your door for twelve months. For a sample copy, ad- 
dress The Maryknoll Junior, Maryknoll, Ossining P. O., 
N. Y. You cannot help but like it. 


Letter Box 


Stephan, S. D. 

I am going to try my first experience in describing 
the school here. The school itself is well located. 
There are nine buildings including the garage and coal 
sheds. Our school is called the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Mission School and is inside the Crow Creek 
Reservation. It is twenty-two miles South of Highmore 
and about fourteen miles north of Forth Thompson 


Agency. , 
In the fall the freighting is done by a tractor which 
is pleasant for us to watch. 
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Rev. Pius Boehm is the Superintendent and Rev. Fa- 
ther Sylvester is the missionary. He goes on his mis- 
sion quite often. At the present time he is absent and 
will probably return this week. We are expecting him 
for he has a moving picture machine which he told us 
he would have put up as soon as he comes. Fr. Pius 
has been here for several years but I really do not 
know how long. We are told that he planted some 
trees when he first came which were full-grown when 
the other building burned. Some of the trees which 
he planted withered but we still have a nice yard which 
is nice and green with grass in the spring and sum- 
mer time. 

There is a nice grove back of the building and on 
the other side are potato patches. 

Last spring we took great interest in planting po- 
tatoes but when the time came nothing grew so we 
were not lucky after all. Both boys and girls went 
out planting but we were told that the girls were bet- 
ter planters and one afternoon our teacher, Mrs. A, 
Holtzman, went up town and bought oranges for the 
girls. The boys were not diligent at all. They played 
around and finally scattered off. It was not a pleasant 
day when we planted potatoes. It was awful hot too. 
It took us nearly a week until we had all our potatoes 
planted. I did not care very much if I did get sun- 
burnt because it was nearly vacation time and we 
have to get sunburnt at home anyway, so what did I 
care? 

This is a sister’s school and I have been here ever 
since I was five years old. I don’t think there is any 
school like Stephan and I do not think I shall ever 
find another like it. I and another girl are reviewing 
the seventh grade. 

Our hired man is Henry Holtzman and our “boss 
farmer” as we call him is Albert Holtzman. 

I almost forgot to tell you about the barn. The 
barn is north of the school and of course there is a 
chickencoop, pig pen and other buildings. There is 
a cottage which the hired man has for his dwelling. 
There is a windmill beside the pumping house. There 
are chickens and turkeys down there and it is a pleasant 
sizht to see in the spring. There are many cattle 
and horses grazing on the hillside in the spring. One 
of the school boys helps in herding them. He goes 
somewhere after breakfast and stays out there all 
day till supper time. There is a fence around the 
buildings but we have a big playground and in the 
spring we girls go and play baseball or at least we try 
to. 
Our mail man comes from Highmore three times a 
week and you cannot imagine how we feel when we do 
not get any mail. He comes in a car whenever the 
weather permits. One time early in November we had 
a snow blizzard and the mail man could not come for 
nearly a week. 

There is a ranch east of here and when spring 
time comes we go walking over there. One time a horse 
chased me and I ran so fast that I was almost out of 
breath and after that I never did like to go any place 
where I see horses or cattle. 

When Father Ambrose was here he used to give us 
children car rides after supper. 

The boys go coasting in the winter. Four of the boys 
milk the cows in the mornings and evenings. 

Well, as this is the first time I have ever written 
anything of this kind, I am only too glad to say no 
more for fear it will take too much paper. 

Ella Eagle Boy. 


Children’s Cute Sayings 


Little Helen was asked by her teacher if she wouldn’t 
say a prayer for her intention. Shortly afterwards, 
when the little Miss was leaving the chapel, a com- 
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panion asked her what she had been doing. “O I was 
saying a prayer for Sister’s extension.” 


A sister who has charge of a very large class of 
little boys in a parochial schcol in the city, tells this 
amusing incident. One afternoon a number of the 
little boys came accompanied by their still smaller 
sisters. Some offered excuses for not bringing little 
sister along, while others, fortunately had none to 
bring. Upon inquiring how she happened to have so 
many little visitors that afternoon, they told her that 
she had asked them to bring their little sisters along. 
Of course there was a misunderstanding. She wanted 
her pupils to cut out paper hatchets for Washington’s 
Birthday and had, accordingly, asked them to bring 
their little scissors along. 


On another occasion the sister had explained to the 
little ones how to prepare themselves for confession. 
She said that an easy way to examine their conscience 
was to think of all the sins they had committed against 
God, against their neighbor, and against themselves. 
In asking them on the following day how to make the 
examination of conscienre, one little fellow replied, 
“Stack them up in three piles.” 


Teacher. “What do you mean by abstinence?” 
Pupil. “Eat all you can for dinner and save the 
rest for supper.” 


“What is a bar?” asked the music teacher. “It’s 
a round piece of iron,” answered the pupil. 


A man had just arrived at a Virginia summer resort. 
In the afternoon he was sitting on the veranda when 
a handsome young woman and her six-year-old son 
came out. The little fellow at once made friends with 
the latest arrival. 

“What is your name?” he asked. When this informa- 
tion had been given, he added, “Are you married?” 

“I am not married,” responded the man, with a 
smile. 

At this the child paused a moment and, turning to 
his mother, inquired, “What else was it, mamma, you 
wanted me to ask him?”—Exchange. 


Willie’s Essay 
“We oughta eat more fish. The fish is a clean ani- 
mile you will never see it romping in the dusty road 
or scratching in the dirt and it takes a bath every day 
whether it needs it or not.”—Exchange. 


As You Like it 


(A ‘vice versa’ verse) 
Some saints have lived like hermit crabs; 
Some others live like crabbed hermits. 
A. K. 
Ideal Realism 
“Do you believe in realism in the drama?” asked 
the friend. “I do,” answered Mr. Stormington Barnes. 


“Many is the time I would have given a great deal 
to play Macbeth with a real banquet.”—Exchange. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


APRIL 25. St. Mark’s Day. Owing to the threaten- 
ing weather we could not have the usual procession 
to Mount Cassino. We marched, however, around the 
premises and had High Mass in the Abbey Church.— 
This afternoon the Extension Bureau of the St. Thomas 
Literary Society entertained students and professors 
with the presentation of “The Observatory of High 
Arts,” an original musical comedy by J. G. Trible, of 
the Theological Seminary. 

APRIL 29. Rt. Rev Paul Schaeuble, O. S. B., ’81-’89, 
Abbot of St. Joseph’s Abbey, near Covington, La., is 
a welcome visitor. He has come for a short stay with 
his “ancient” confréres. 

Aprit 30. Father Ignatius received word of the 
death of his father, Mr. Martin Esser, who passed 
away peacefully at Evansville, at 2 a. m. this morn- 
ing, after an illness of some weeks. Father Ignatius 
will officiate at the funeral on May 3. Our sympathy 
is extended to the bereaved relatives. 

May 1. The beautiful month of May opens with 
pleasant weather. A hymn to Mary, Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Rosary, Litany, and Benedic- 
tion, constitute the devotions that we offer up each 
evening of the month to our Blessed Mother. 


May 1. Bro. Aloysius has returned from French 
Lick somewhat improved in health. He tried the virtue 
of mud baths for the cure of rheumatism.—After 
supper the community gathered in the chapter room 
to express its felicitations to Father Abbot whose name- 
day occurs on the morrow. Ad multos annos. 

May 2. Feast of St. Athanasius. As this is Sunday 
the school will have a holiday tomorrow. 


May 5. The seminarians of the Theological Semi- 
nary are celebrating their annual May festival with 
a picnic all day. They are enjoying dinner and supper 
on the grounds with refreshments served between 
meals.—From a warm heart that beats in the frozen 
north they received a bit of cheer—in the form of a 
cheek—to help warm up the day. 

May 6. The mason’s trowel and mallet are heard 
again on the nearly completed walls of the new semi- 
nary. 

May 7. This evening we attended the dress rehearsal 
of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, part I. The players ac- 
quitted themselves creditably of their several rédles. 
The play will be given to the public on May 9 and 16, 
and again on May 24 for the benefit of the visitors who 
shall attend the ordinations. 

May 9. Owing to muddy roads there was not a very 
large audience to greet Henry IV. 

May 10. Monday in Rogation Week. According to 
time-honored custom the community, student body, and 
congregation marched in procession to Mount Cassino 
for High Mass. On the way to the holy mount the 
choir chanted the Litany of All Saints, as the rubrics 
prescribe. Mass was celebrated in the open on an 
altar that had been erected on a platform of stone 
recently constructed in front of the chapel for that 
purpose. Leafy boughs of surrounding trees formed 
a natural canopy. Little birds with their merry notes 
helped to chant the divine praises. As we left the 
chapel on the return trip, we met Father Andrew, 
O. S. B., pastor of Mariah Hill, with his congregation, 
who had likewise come to beg the blessing of Heaven 
on the fruits of the earth. 

May 11. This morning the congregation of St. Mein- 
rad again went in procession to Mount Cassino. The 
community with the students marched to the old parish 
church for Mass. Father Joseph, O. S. B., with his 
congregation, came from Fulda on a pilgrimage to 
Mount Cassino. 

MAy 12. The third of the Rogation Days. Because 
of rain the procession was held in the Abbey Church 
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where High Mass was celebrated. The congregation 
attended Mass in the old parish church. 

May 138. Ascension Day. Ten boys and ten girls 
of the parish made their Solemn Communion this morn- 
ing. Their pastor, Father Celestine, O. S. B., celebrated 
the High Mass and poses. 

May 14. Twenty theologians, who are to be ordained 
to the priesthood on May 25, passed their final exami- 
nation today. 

May 14. Very Rev. Celestine Sander, O. S. B., pastor 
at St. Meinrad, departed for South Bend, where he 
goes to represent the societies of the local parish at 
the annual meeting of the St. Joseph’s Staatsverband 
that convenes May 16, 17, and 18. 

May 19. Despite the morning’s heavy clouds and a 
light shower in the afternoon, the students of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary enjoyed their May outing on Mount 
Cassino. 

May 20. Our Business Manager has returned from 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, whither he 
went in search of paper on which to print THE GRAIL. 
He reports that he succeeded in “rounding up” enough 
of various grades and weights for the June, July, and 
August issues. It now depends on the freight trains 
to remove the intervening space. Will they delay us 
longer? Besides shortage of paper we also have to 
contend with scarcity of help. 

May 23. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., 
Bishop of Indianapolis, has arrived for the annual 
ordinations. The seminarians assembled in the chapel 
where the Tonsure was conferred upon Clement Bast- 
nagel, Henry Trapp, John Geran, Joseph Duffy, Jerome 
Pfau, Thomas McGrath, John Flynn, Henry Ebnet, 
Henry Doll, and Clement Hunger, for the diocese of 
Indianapolis; Julius Schoen, for Belleville; Edward 
Russell and Lawrence Durbin, for Louisville. 

May 24. The orders of Porter and Lector were con- 
ferred upon those who received Tonsure yesterday, 
while the Subdiaconate was conferred upon Stephen 
Thuis and Matthew Preske, O. S. B., clerics of the 
Abbey; also upon Charles Busald, John Murtaugh, 
G. Fintan Walker, John Doyle, Joseph Trible, Leonard 
Wernsing, and Albert Deery, for Indianapolis; James 
Higdon, for Louisville; Francis Dombrowsky, for 
Wichita; Francis Hagedorn, for Kansas City; Bernard 
Kunkel, for Belleville. 

Shakespeare’s Henry IV was given this evening for 
the entertainment of our many visitors. 

May 25. Yesterday’s Subdeacons became Deacons 
today. The sacred order of Priesthood was conferred 
upon an unusually large class. Among the number 
were four clerics of the Abbey: Maurus Ohligschlager, 
Placidus Kempf, Meinrad Hoffman, and Hilary De- 
Jean, O. S. B. The seculars are: Edgar O’Connor, 
Urban Sonderman, Edward Bockhold, Leo Creeden, 
Francis Diekhoff, Edward Eisenman, Thomas Matting- 
ly, John Vagedes, Herbert Winterhalter, Winfrid Sul- 
livan, Herman Kasper, John Raguckas, for Indianap- 
olis; Joseph Rives and Joseph Gettelfinger, for Louis- 
ville. Two other members of the class, Frederick Rein- 
wand and Nicholas Gaul, will be ordained on May 
29th by their own Bishops, the former at Fort Wayne, 
by Bishop Alerding, and the latter, at Earling, lowa, 
by Bishop Drumm, of Des Moines. 

—Rev. F. X. Wolf, 710-18, of Shiner, Texas, laid, 
on April 13, the corner stone for a splendid new church. 

—Rev. Thomas H. Greene, College ’09-10, is pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. 

—Rev. M. L. Guthneck, class of ’78, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, Madison, Ind., succeeds the late Fa- 
ther Widerin, of North Vernon, as dean. 

—Rev. Theodore Eckermann, ’11-’14, who has been 
serving as assistant at St. Henry’s Church, East St. 
Louis, has been appointed to the pastorate of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Benton, Ill 

—In entertaining a partially demented man, until 
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an officer of the law arrived, Rev. Raymond Mellen, 
class of ’18, assistant at St. Francis Xavier Church, 
was the hero of a little incident that occurred at 
Vincennes not long ago. 

—Walter Mulroney, College ’12—’15, who joined the 
Josephite Fathers at Baltimore, writes that he will 
be ordained at St. Louis June 13. Owing to poor health, 
he has been pursuing his theological course at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Laporte, Texas. Father Mulroney 
will celebrate his First Holy Mass on June 20 at Mound 
City, Ill., where his mother lives. 

—Three of our alumni will celebrate, on June 9, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination to the 
priesthood. They are: Fathers Alexius Schaut, of 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., William Liesen, of St. John’s, 
Posey Co., Ind., Francis de Sales Schoeppner, O. S. B., 
chaplain to the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand, Ind. 
We wish the jubilarians many happy years in the 
priesthood. 

—tThis is the season when the June bug thrives. 
But other bugs are also on the wing. The frequent 
whir and buzz of the “building bug” is heard, too, in 
our land.—Word reaches us that Rev. John Becher, 
class of ’04, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, at Vin- 
cennes, contemplates the building of a new church. The 
congregation of the Sacred Heart was organized only 
twelve years ago. To the credit of the congregation, 
through the zeal and energy of its pastor, Sacred Heart 
possesses a splendid church and school combined, an 
attractive rectory for the pastor, and a comfortable 
house for the teaching sisters. These are all sub- 
stantial buildings constructed of brick with stone trim- 
mings, and the property is free from debt. More room 
is needed in this rapidly growing parish for both church 
and school. Success to the enterprise! 

—*“Missouri Priest’s Fame Spreads to Philadelphia,” 
is the headline under which the St. Louis Amerika, 
in its issue of May 1, devotes a double column article 
to Rev. Clement Moenig, ’88-’91, the very energetic 
pastor at New Hamburg, Mo. The Amerika quotes 
from The Country Gentleman, of May 1, which is run- 
ning a series of articles on “Big Country Churches.” 
By means of scientific farming, we are informed, Fa- 
ther Moenig has turned barely productive land into 
fertile fields; he has discovered what products are the 
most profitable for his vicinity; he has introduced pure- 
bred cattle for dairying. There is probably no phase 
of agriculture that he has left untouched. Good roads 
are not the least of his acquirements. In these and 
many other ways Father Moenig has been the real 
up-builder of the temporal prosperity of New Ham- 
burg. That the spiritual welfare of the congregation 
has not been neglected is attested by the big stone 
church and two schools. “Each week day night, ex- 
cept Saturday, something is going on in the school 
hall.” Two nights are devoted to choir rehearsal, one 
night to orchestra, and three nights to talks to the 
boys and young men of the parish.—We congratulate 
our esteemed alumnus on the splendid results he is 
accomplishing for the betterment of his people. 


New York, May 15, 1920. 
THE GRAIL, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

For some time past an elderly man named Charles 
Quinn has been fraudulently representing himself as 
an agent for Benziger’s —_ ~¥ taking subscriptions, 
collecting money therefor, but makes no returns. 

Would you in your next issue bring this to the notice 
of your readers warning them, as of course, he may 
also practice his fraudulent scheme in connection with 
other papers and magazines. 

Very respectfully, 
BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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Book Review 


Crepo. A Short Exposition of Catholic Belief. By 
the Rt. Rev. A. LeRoy. Translated by E. Leahy. 
1920. 286 pages. Frederick Pustet Co., New York 
and Cincinnati. 

“What do you Catholics chiefly believe anyway?” 
or, “Why don’t you Catholics eat meat on Friday?” 
or, “Why do you Catholics consider yourselves better 
than every other religious body?” These are questions 
that are really asked in the conversations of everyday 
life. Many a time an embarrassed Catholic would give 
anything to be able to answer such a question on the 
spur of the moment. He believes all that his church 
teaches. But the trouble is he often doesn’t know just 
what she teaches on a given point. “Credo” answers such 
questions. The dogmas, sacraments, commandments, 
and practices of the Church are explained in a lucid 
and interesting way. The book, therefore, offers to 
many persons just what they want: a clear summary 
of what they ought to know and believe. It’s a book 
written briefly for busy people.—Occasional loose and 
even faulty sentence structure does not lessen the 
doctrinal value but renders some passages obscure or 
ungrammatical. A little more vigilance might have 
been used to conform the present translation to the 
new Code of Canon Law. Discrepancies occur on page 
229 regarding the spiritual relation at baptism and 
on page 234 regarding the sponsors at —. 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By Rev. Fran- 
cis M. Connell, S. J. VII & 196 yages. $1.40. Allyn 
and Bacon, Chicago. 

In his Short Grammar of Attic Greek Father Con- 
nell has prepared an excellent manual for the study 
of the essential elements of Greek grammar. The 
etymology, though brief, is clear and at the same time 
sufficient for the needs of the ordinary student. In 
his treatment of the verb the author lays stress upon 
the formation of the principal parts of regular verbs. 
The syntax, which comprises only sixty-eight pages, 
is more concise than that of many other Greek gram- 
mars—a very desirable feature, for an extensive text- 
book leaves little time to be devoted to Greek literature, 
that rich resource of beauty of thought and expres- 
sion. A marked clearness and preciseness pervades 
the whole, a commendable trait that is especially strik- 
ing in the chapter on Indirect Discourse. Frequent 
references are made to corresponding rules in Latin, 
a point not to be overlooked in the comparative study 
of languages. The English index, which is quite com- 
plete, will prove a time saver to the student. This 
work will, no doubt, soon come into its own in the class 
room as a welcome substitute for other manuals that 
are more profuse. If the reviewer mistake not, a 
slight oversight occurs in the use of se for soi after 
chalepaino on page 120.—A compainion book of suitable 
exercises would make this Short Grammar even more 
acceptable for adoption. B. A. 

A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH. By J. Godfrey Rau- 
pert, K. S. G. Catholic Union Store, 682 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The review columns of our secular magazines in 
these after-war times are noisy with spun-out, non- 
sensical theories as to the whether and the what of 
life after death. In a pamphlet of some thirty pages 
Mr. Raupert gives a concise statement of the old re- 
vealed teachings about this matter, points out explicit- 
ly the purpose of our existence, gives the cause of the 

isorder in our moral being, tells what the remedies 
are and where they lie. J.J. 8S. 

SPIRITISM THE MODERN SATANISM. By Thomas F. 
Coakley, D. D. 128 pages. $1.25. Extension Press, 
Le Moyne Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Spiritists may be making a fortune from their cult, 
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but as a religion spiritism looks emphatically cheap 
and puny standing over against the sublime Christiani- 
ty as presented by Dr. Coakley. In a rounded, basic 
treatise Dr. Coakley shows that spiritism, instead of 
strengthening “that which Christ Himself made im- 
pregnable,” is essentially hostile to the teachings of 
Christ, contrasts the calm, majestic person and stupen- 
dous miracles of our Lord with repulsive shaking and 
swooning and quackish phenomena produced by the 
mediums, points out that it attacks His divinity, and 
finally, summoning spiritism before the “bar of reason 
and revelation,” proves it to be inconsistent with and 
cestructive of these our only sources of truth. J.J.S. 

TEACHING CHILDREN THE MAss. Francis A. Gaff- 
ney, O. P., 376 E. Naghten St., Columbus, Ohio. 26 
pages. 10¢; $7.50 per 100; postage extra. 31,000 have 
thus far been sold. 

It was a happy inspiration that materialized in Fa- 
ther Gaffney’s neat brochure Teaching Children the 
Mass. In twenty-six pages he offers old and young a 
treasure-house of information. The fresh and interest- 
ing manner in which the booklet conveys instruction 
on the signification of the lights, vestments, altar linens, 
and sacred vessels will appeal to all. For parents and 
teachers it will prove a wonderful aid in instilling a 
love for the Holy Mass. At least one copy should 
find its way into every Christian home. Order yours 
now. . Ge 
Only the exhortation and example of Him Whom the 
missionaries preach can keep one’s indignation in due 
bounds when he reads the “Appeal to the Catholics of 
the World to Save the German Foreign Missions.” It 
is the unselfish ardent appeal of one who himself is 
a missionary. The worthy little pamphlet issues from 
the Techny Mission Press and is warmly introduced to 
the Catholic public by the President of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, the Rt. Rev. Francis C. 
Kelley. 

That the Catholic Missions are really jeopardized 
by the Entente’s infringement of sacred rights cannot 
be doubted. “By the end of the war, 318 priests, 296 
clerics and brothers, and 326 sisters of different reli- 
gious societies were driven out of their missions or 
locked up in prisons and interned in concentration 
camps.” Was it because they were Germans? Or was 
it because they were Catholics? After reading article 
438 of the Treaty of Peace, it seems clear that under 
the anti-German garb there breathes an anti-Catholic 
spirit. By what authority, right, or necessity, do the 
allied and associated Governments assume the manage- 
ment of German mission properties, with the power, 
at least negative, of barring German missionaries (who 
in 1914 numbered 3587) from their territories? 

To whom did Christ entrust the missions and their 
management? “All power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” 
Ye Apostles and Apostles’ successors, Christ does not 
restrict your labor to Judea or to your native land. 
Jews, or whatever else you may be, you are not only 
bidden but commanded to teach all nations. The petty 
patriotism that would enfetter your consecrated labors 
fails to see that other higher patriotism—the love for 
one’s heavenly country. National — is a de- 
sirable and even necessary virtue, but being temporal 
it dwells in confines too narrow for that other patriot- 
ism. The love for one’s heavenly country disregards 
national boundaries in order to seek the eternal goo 
of all men. 

Besides, the true Church needs and is entitled to 
all the missionary workers she can get. With four- 
fifths of the world’s inhabitants outside her pale, this 
is no time for such rash, yea unjust, discrimination in 
the choice of laborers for Christ’s Vineyard. Do you 
yourself become a missionary by supporting the mis- 
sions with your prayers and money. God will ~— 


your every effort in His behalf. - 3 
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If your copy of THE GRAIL does not reach 
you promptly at the beginning of each month for 
the next few months, kindly consider these con- 
ditions and be patient with us: 





1. We are installing many new machines, 
which are being delivered to us by the manu- 
facturers at the rate of about one a month. It 
will be three months yet before they are all de- 
livered. Whilst each machine is being installed 
we cannot work on THE GRAIL. Ten days to 
two weeks of each month is thus lost. 





2. An unprecedented PAPER SHORTAGE 
exists the world over, and it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that we can obtain enough pa- 
per for each issue. Consider, that for this issue 
of THE GRAIL we printed 50,000 copies, and 
that each month the circulation is increased from 
5,000 to 8,000, and you obtain some idea of our 
paper consumption. 





8. The recent railroad strike paralyzed freight 
service to such an extent that it will be several 
months before conditions are again normal. In 
the meantime all shipments are being delayed. 
Many of our paper orders have already been de- 
layed six to eight weeks. 


In view of these conditions we kindly ask your 
indulgence for the unavoidable delay in the ap- 
pearance of THE GRAIL. We are doing the 
best we can and trust that you will be patient 
with us. 


THE MANAGER. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your wind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable, 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short- -Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
\ m Writing, etc., taught person- 
| Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

























One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 
' Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first coursé. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 







' There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
§ writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
f one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 













We publish The vier" ‘’ - pater rg. We also publish Tae wears Monthly, 
especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market. Besides our teaching 
service, we offer a manuecti pe oritic asim service. 







150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


I Che Home Correspondence School 


Dept. g9 Springfield, Mass. 
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Kodak Finishing 


“The Professional Way” 


24 Hour Service 
Mail us your Films 


Simes Photographer 


503 S.3 St., :: :: Louisville, Ky. 
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= Ij Preece For the first time you can find authoritative 
answers to your questions about the new terms. 
Facts are demanded as never before. Exac informati 
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Letters to Jack 


Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 





“Every young man should read this masterful book,” says the 
former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not only former Governor 
Dunne, but scores of other big men in every walk of life, statesmen, 
judges, lawyers, professors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and 
recommend this remarkable work that is so different, so entertain- 
ingly instructive so brimful of likable advise that even the most 
cynical young man will find enjoyment and profit in reading it from 
cover to cover. The Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, says of it, “I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the 
hands of «very young man.” 


Price per copy $1.25 
































The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 





No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor Kelley 
through his contribution to Extension Magazine. But perhaps you thought 
of him only as an editorial writer. If so, we have here a real surprise in 
store for you when you read “The City and the World.” You'll find that 
Monsignor Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and enter- 
taining, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of the entire 
fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, everyone, is just as realistic, 
just as true to life, as if you were actually living and acting each story 
yourself. 

By purchasing this book ‘n large quantities we are able to place it 
before our readers at the low price of only 


per copy, postpaid. 








Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 





Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of religious 
principles that every Catholic has wanted. A brief but adequate 
; | explanation of the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, and councils 
‘tionary: of the Holy Church, including an abridged account of the Religious 
clone qi) Orders. Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to you. 
““opedia i So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia serve the 
purpose that it is a recognized work of reference and consultation 
in many Catholic colleges, convents, and institutions. Yet it is all 
written in such clear, simple, easy-to-understand language that every 
Catholic will find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 
things. 

You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embarrassed 
when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling question. You'll find 
the answer and complete authority just by consulting this book. 


804 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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